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The Hiftory of Epwy continued. 


UNSTAN. at his return home, 
was ordained a biſhop without a 

D N articular ſee, in the council of 
radford, in order to give him a 

ſeat in that aſſembly, Which was 
entirely regulated by his advice, The rebel- 
lion he engaged in was gloſſed over with the 
name of religion, and the ſetting up Edgar 
vindicated by the ſanction of a miracle, in 
which it was pretended, that a voice Was heard 
from heaven, e the nobles to put 
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the crown upon his head The biſhop of 
Worceſter dying, Edgar named Dunftan for 
.that biſhopric ; and the ſee of London 


falling vacant, he held them both for two 


years. Theſe preſerments of Dunſtan added 


great weight to his party, which | increaſed 
in the ſame proportion, as that of Edwy 
leflened. + The archbiſhop, to wound him 


in a part ſtill more tender. than the loſs of his | 
crown, pronounced a formal divorce between 


him and his wife Ælgiva; and the king's affairs 
were in ſo bad a fituation, that he ,was com- 

led to ſubmit to the ſentence. Edgar had 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, and the 
king was obliged to retire for ſhelter to the city 
af Glouceſter. About this time &lgiva re- 
turned from Ireland, with a face as beauteous 
as ever; the ſcars made by ſearing being en- 


tirely healed. The archbiſhop, informed of 


her return, ordered his followers to ſeize her on 
her way to the king, and hamſtring her; and 


is ſaid to have put her to death at Glouceſter: . 
* Edgar being erowned by this time, a a 


treaty was ſet on foot, by which Edwy was 
obliged to conſent to a partition, that deprived 


him of the greateſt part of his dominions. 


Robbed of the converſation of a wife, with 


whoſe charms he was enamoured, ſtripped of 


his 


I A. P. 957. F 
F A. D. 958. Anglia Sacr, Tom. ii. p. 106. 
* Manuſcript life of Dunſtan in the Cottoman library, 
mark'd.Cleop, D. 7. 742 
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Edwy., 5 
4 7 by an unnatural uſurpation, and 
by his ſubjects, he gave himſelf up to 
the firſt tranſports of his grief which ſettled 
into an inveterate melancholy, that carried 
him off. . e . R 
The character of this king has been treated 
with ſo much virulence by the monks, who 
were his enemies, that an attempt to free it 
from their miſrepreſentations, is a debt we owe 
to truth, and a claim which may be made by 
poſterity. As this prince was young and hand- 
ſome, it woula be no wonder if he had been 
amorous likewiſe ; but though accuſed by 
the monks of - being a great rake and de- 
bauchee, in general terms, is not charged 
with a ſingle amour to vindicate their calumny. 
Tis true indeed, that he is accuſed of ke 
ing a concubine, and living with-an adaltreſs, 
but the perſon Who is branded with theſe 
odious appellations, is acknowledged to have 
been his wife, by the very authours, who en- 
deavour to aſperſe and —— him. So far 
was he from being guilty of any thing un- 
chaſte, that his moſt inveterate enemies can- 
not inſtance a ſingle intrigue that he was en- 
gaged in; and his rigorous fidelity to the nup- 
tial tie, ſeems to have been the only cauſe of 
their rancour, and of his ruin. If his conjugal 
fidelity was great, that of his royal conſort, 
though named an adultreſs, was not leſs con- 
{picuous : 'twas her love, to her huſband that 
induced her to quit her exile, and to-ruſh into 
A 3 EEE. 3 
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enemy, to whom Dunſtan was nothing 
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the very arms of death, rather than bereſtrain 
ed from ſeeing him. If the character of this 
royal pair be wreproachable in this point, the 
king's is no leſs ſo in another, though equally 
blackened by the monks ; he is charged with 
having exerciſed great ſeverities againft them, 
and to have turned every one of their order out 
of their monaſteries. But it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that there were no monks at that time 


in England, except a few collected by Turketul 


and Ethewolf in Croyland and Abingdon, be- 


ſides thoſe placed by Dunſtan in Canterbury, 


and enriched by him with the fpoil of the ſe- 


.cular canons, who were turned out to make 


room for them. Even with reſpect to the laſt 
mentioned place, though the removal of them 
would have been an act of juſtice, in order to re- 
ſtore the monaſtery to its original owners; yet we 
have not the name of a —— mentioned, 
who was turned out of it; and the ſame may 
be averred with reſpe& to the other convents. 
While we thus exeulpate the king from crimes 


falſly laid to his charge, we are very far from. 


aſſerting he had- no faults. Frailties are the 
very characteriſtic of hamanity, and he that is 
faultleſs, muſt be more than a man. His 


youth however, is an apology for all his weak - 


neſſes. In baniſhing Dunſtan, he did no more 
than what his honour required of him; but 
he ſhould not have ſtopped there. He ſhould 
have rid his kingdom of a more e 

ut an 
inſtru- 
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Tiſkrument ; but he was afraid of looſing his 
crown by ſuch a bold attempt, and his fear of 
Jooſing it, was what rendered its loſs irreme- 
diable. Had he been as reſolute in ' ſecuring 
himſelf, as in vindicating his honour, the 
crown might have glittered on his brows, till 
age had called him into another world: but 


for want of this precaution, he ſubiected his 


conſort, whom he loved more than his life, to 
the rage of his enemies, and involved himſelf 
in miſeries which none but a young king torn 
from a lovely ſpouſe, and ſtrippped of his 
kingdoms, can poſlibly conceive. In a word, 
if he had been leſs reſolute, he might poſſibly 
have ſeothed his entmies ; if he had been more 
reſolute, he might have put it out of their 
power to hurt him. - | 


EAR. A. D. 959. 
T? DWY dying. without children, though 


not without ſome ſuſpicion of being mur- 


dered, as Huntingdon calls his death an un- 
timely one, his whole kingdom was re- united 
under Edgar. The great abilities this prince 
had ſhown in making himſelf maſter of a part 
of his brother's dominians during his life, 
ſhone equally bright in his government of the 


whole kingdom after his death. 


Knowing too well the turbulent diſpoſition 
of the Northumbrians, he divided their go- 
, a | vern- 
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vernment into two diminions, and conſtantiy 


kept a ſtrong body of forces in thoſe parts, 


which at once prevented any ill confequence 
that might ariſe from the ambition of a gover- 
nour, and convinced thoſe northern nations 
that. they could not take up arms with any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. | * 
- Having thus provided for the ſecurity of the 
north, he guarded his coaſts with a formidable 


fleet, far ſuperiour to any that had been fitted 


out by his predeceſſors, and more powerful 
than thoſe of all the European princes joined 

ether. | | 
The number of veſſels which compoſed his 
navy are variouſly related by different au- 
thors. Some ſay, it amounted to no leſs than 
four thouſand fail ; others again, with more 
— ſettle it at three thouſand ſix hun- 

red. an 

He divided them into three fleets, conſiſting 
of ® twelve hundred fail each; one of which 
was conſtantly ftationed on the eaſtern, ano- 
ther on the weſtern, aud the third on the yr 
| REY thern 


* Malmeſbury ſays that he bad four fleets, conſiſting 
each of twelve hundred ſail, and conſequently makes his 
navy amount to no leſs than four thouſand eight hundred 


veſſels, . Vet, if we take the leaſt number mentioned, 


we have a plain proof that the Ang)o-Saxons muſt have 
carried on a conſiderable: commerce, to be able to find ſai- 
lors ſufficient to man ſuch a navy: and that they applied 
their thoughts to the increaſing tacir marine, even in thoſe 
reigns, in which we have no mention of theu maritime 


affairs. 


hs... 


EDGAR. 


chern coaſts of this kingdom. Not ſatisfied 
with this armament, unleſs he was an eye wit- 
neſs that it anſwered its intention, he went on 
board the eaſtern fleet every year, after Eafter, 
and, failing weſt, ſcoured all the, channel, 
from the mouth of the Thames to the land's 
end in Cornwal. There quitting theſe ſhips, 
he went on board the weſtern fleet, in which, 
ſteermg his courſe to the north, he looked in- 
to every creek and bay not only on the Engliſh 


and Scotch coaſts, but likewiſe on thoſe of 


Ireland and the Hebrides, which lie between 
them and Britain. 'Then, meeting the nor- 
thern fleet, he ſailed in it to the mouth of the 
Thames. Thus ſurrounding the iſland every 
ſummer, he rendered any invaſton impractica- 
ble, kept his ſailors in continual exerciſe, and 
effectually aſſerted his ſovereignty over the 
ſeas. To defray the expences of ſuch an ar- 
mament, he laid a tax on his ſubjects, and 
applied the ſums paid him by ſuch kings as 
were his tributaries. 
In order to guard againſt danger from 
the Scots, and prevent them from encouraging 
any inſurrection, he quitted Edinburgh, to 
their king Indulf in the beginning of * his 
reign. Io attach them ſtill more ſtrongly in 
his intereſt, and to ſettle the aire e of 
thoſe parts, beyond any poſſibility of an inter- 
raption, he ceded the whole country of Lo- 
thian, from the Tweed to the Forth, to Ken- 
. | N nith, 
A. D. 960, I" 
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nith, who had himſelf made the propoſal, 


and on his compliance did him homage. As 


a conſequence of this treaty, Maccuſe king of 
Man and the ifles, and ſome toparchs of Gal- 
loway readily ſubmitted. i 
Ludwall, the king of Aberfraw in North- 
Wales, refuſing to pay his annual tribute, was 


ſoon reduced by Edgar's forces. On his fub- 


miſſion, his tribute was changed, from an an- 


nual ſum of money, to five hundred wolves 
heads to be brought every year. And though 
Wales, at that time, was peftered with theſe 
animals, yet this expedient had ſo. good an 
effect, that in three years ſpace there was not 
one to be-ſound all over the country. | 


His brother Edwy had been calumniated 


and excommunicated only on account of a ſup- 
pone intrigue with a lady, who was, in fact, 
his wiſe : but he had oppoſed the exorbitant 
power of 'the Monks. Edgar, who was their 
patron, on the contrary, was eſteemed a ſaint, 


though his very flatterers have recorded his 


amours, which were many, and ſome of them 
attended with acts of violence, and murder. 
But his munificence covered all his infirmities, 
and his profuſion ſeems to have obtained him 


a licence for doing what he pleaſed, without 


ſuffering in his character, or forfeiting the 
eſteem of his ſycophants. ES 

The firſt inſtance we have of the irregulari- 
ty of his paſſions, is his committing a rape 


on Wolf hed, or Wilfrida, a nun, by ow | 
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he had a daughter named * Editha, who was 


equally famous, for her beauty, chaſtity, and 
the ſpritelineſs of her parts. 
+ This appears not to have been the only 


intrigue in which the king was engaged even 
within the courſe of this year. For it ſeems, 


not without grounds, that the intimacy be- 


tween him and the daughter of Ordmar, earl 
of Devonſhire, was ſuſpected to have been ra- 
ther an illicit, than a conjugal one. Oſbern, 


the writer of ſaint Dunſtan's life, Trivet and 


Joan. Paris expreſsly call her his concubine 
and Malmeſbury, Matth. Paris, Matth. Weſtm. 
and Higden, though they compliment. her 


with the name of wife, never mention in what 


ar ſhe was married. That the marriage was 
ble to ſuſpicions, is evident from Etrida's 


diſowning it, and endeavouring to ſet her own 


ſon on the crown, becauſe ſhe thought Edward 
illigitimate. Yet even if we ſhould grant E- 


 thelfleda, who had the Saxon ſurname of Ed- 


neda, i. e. the fair, given her on account of 
her beauty, to. have been Edgar's lawful wife ; 
his character will be ſtill very dubious, if not 


She was a nun at the monaſtery of Wilton, of which 


ſhe was made abbeſs, when 15 years old. Being one day 
reproached by Ethelwold for dreſſing a little too gay for 
her 2 ſhe ſmartly replied, that God regarded 
the heart more than the dreſs, and that a virtuous mind 


might be concealed as well under a gold brocade, as under 
the mean-dreſs in which he himſelf was cloathed.” © 


I A. D. 961. : 
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If we ſhould ſay that no beauty was ſafe 
within this kingdom, we ſhould not ſtain the 
memory of this king, with more guilt than he 
was conicious of. Yet as general cenſure 
without proof, is ungenerous, it nat unjuſt, we 
ſhall ſupport our accuſation with facts, which 
his admirers have furniſhed us with. Hearing, 
While he was at Andover, great encomiums 
of a young lady in that place, he ſent word 
immediately to the mother that he intended 
to take a lodging that night with her daugh- 
ter. The old lady knowing too well the vio- 
lence of his paſſions was unwalling to affront 
him, and therefore {ent him a favourable an- 
ſwer: but having a greater regard for the vir- 
tue of her child than to ſacrifice it to the Juſt 
of the king, entered into a plot with her maid, 
to deceive him. The maid having thus ſup- 
plied the place of her young lady, was diſco- 
vered by Edgar the next morning, who is ſaid 
to have taken her away with him, and to have 
kept her till his marriage with Elfrida. . , | 

Theſe youthful irregularities, however pal- 
liated, give us no very favourable idea of Ed- 
gar's virtues, and the manner in which he 
gained poſſeſſion of Elfrida, is no leſs horrid 
than ſingular. This young lady was the 
daughter of Ordgar count of Devon, and 
though educated in a private manner, was ſo 
beautiful, that the fame of her charms reach- 
ed the ears of Edgar. In order to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf whether her beauty anſwered the * 

| "$6 AT: 
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he had heard of it, he ſent Ethelwold his fa- 
vourite, who under pretext of a viſit to her fa- 
ther got a ſight of the daughter. As he was then 
young and tuſceptible of the impreſſions of a 
fair face, he was fo captivated with Elfreda's 
charms, that he proved falſe to his truſt, and 
made his addreſſes to the lady. On his re- 
turn to the king, he deſcribed her in ſuch a 
manner as convinced Edgar, that ſhe was nei- 
ther a proper object for his curioſity or affec- 
tions. aving thus diverted the king's 
thoughts from Funda, he took an opportu- 
nity to repreſent to him that ſhe would prove 


an advantageous match to himſelf, though by 


no means worthy of a monarch; and having 
obtained his conſent to demand her in marri- 
age, ſucceeded in his ſuit. Ethelwold had 
not long enjoyed the fruits of his treachery, 
before the whole myſtery was revealed to the 


Eing. Edgar however diſſembled his reſent- 


ment, till he had ocular demonſtration of his 
perfidy. For this purpoſe he found ſome pre- 
tence. for travelling near Ethelwold's houfe, 
and declared his intention of viſiting a lady, 
who was ſo much cried up for her beauty. 


The earl poſted away with the news to his 
wife, at the ſame time adviſing her to ule all 


the methods ſhe could to conceal her graces 
from the eyes of an amorous monarch, who 
would ſatiate his deſires at the expence of her 
Chaſtity, Elfrida being by thele means ac- 
quainted with the wrong done to herſelf as 


Vor. III. 3 N Kell 
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well as to the king, was filled with reſerts - 


ment, and inſtead of following her husbayd's ad- 
vice, made uſe of every art to ſet her charms out 
to the greateſt advantage, and to make herſelf 
appear the more amiable. This interviewſerved 
only to convince the king that his favourite had 
abuſed his confidence. He diſſembled his re- 
ſentment; he ſent Ethel wold a little while after 
to ſecure the coaſt of Northumberland againſt 

* the Danes, and in his way thither he was 
found murdered. No ſteps were taken to 
find out the authors of this crime; but El- 
-frida, as ſoon as decency would permit, was 
+ married to the king, by whom ſhe had two 
ſons named Edmund and Ethelred. 

During this interval Dunſtan who had, by an 
act of injuſtice, been intruded into the ſee 
of Canterbury, received the pope's gy + 

r 


From a manuſcript in the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ty's library at Lambeth, marked Brutus. Malmeſbury 
relates. the murder in a manner that is not ſo much for 
the king's credit. According to him, the king invited 


Ethelwold to a hunting match in Harewood foreſt, 
where he took the opportunity to pierce him through 


with a dart. An illegitimate ſon of the earl, coming 
Ly at that inſtant, the king is ſaid to have aſked him 


how he liked the game, and to have received for anſwer, - 


that if it pleaſed his majeſty it ought not to diſpleaſe him. 

Edgar was charmed ſo much at this, unexpected reply, 

that he is reported to have treated the youth with ſingular 

marks of his favour ; and it is ſa'd that Eltrida, to expiate 

the guilt of being acceſſary to her huſband's death, built 

a nunnery an the ſpot where he was flaia, * "7 
T A, D. 962. r a 
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for his election, and returned from Rome in- 
veſted with the character of the pope's legate. 
By bis intereſt he promoted Oſwald his rela- 
tion to the ſee of Wincheſter, and placed E- 
thelwold his intimate ſriend in that of Wor- 
ceſter. Under this triumvirate the king and 
the kingdom were at that He governed; their 
characters for religion were ſo great, that to 
oppoſe them was impiety. The pretended re- 
formation of the monaſteries was the firſt work 
they ſat about as ſoon as they thought their 
power ſecure, and Edgar, who was their dupe, 
ent them his name to give a ſanction to their 
meaſures. The infamous lives of the fecular 
x clergy at that time, added great wer to 
their party, and though they were moſtly men 

} | of great families, were obliged to give way 
to the zeal of theſe pretended reformers. 
"The ſecular cannons were thus turned out of 
all the cathedrals and convents, and the bene- 

; dictine monks planted in their ſtead. | 
[ Not contented with this fignal triumph over 


their opponents, they laid their plot to fleece 

the kingdom, and rob the king in ſome caſes 

.of his revenues, and in others of his preroga- 

tive. Being the chief miracle- mongers of 

thoſe days, they never wanted ſome extraor- 

9 dinary revelation to gloſs over their villainy y; 
| the ſacred ſeal of heaven was made uſe of to 

gain credit to their impoſtures, dreams and 

viſions were pretended, and charters forged to 

1 enrich their foundations, and to impovenſh _ 
5 9 A 
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the ſovereign. Edgar's zeal for this purita- 


nical fraternity ſubjected him to their artiſi- 
ces, and frequently wreſted ſome of the crown 
lands out of his hands to enrich their endow- 


ments. The charter of Peterborough abbey, 


wherein it was exempted from epiſcopal as 
well as civil juriſdiction, was undoubtedly 
forged at this * time, though it paſſed cur- 
rent with Edgar, and induced him to grant 
them the ſame privileges, which this ſpurious 
inſtrument pretended to derive originally from 
Wulfhere 1 king of Mercia. | 

It muſt be acknowledged that Dunſtan and 
his colleagues had their virtues as well as their 


vices, and that their adminiſtration was as be- 


neficial in ſome inſtances, as it was pernici- 
ous in others. Though the vices of the king 
have deſcended down to us varniſhed over 
with the adulations of monkery, yet they did 
not paſs unnoticed or unreproved by Dunſtan. 
That famous prelate did not fail to make him 
frequent remonſtrances on the ſubje& of his 
irregularities ; and finding that his admoniti- 
ons were ineffectual put him at laſt to a ſeven 
years penance. 'Fhe king however repeating 
his irregularities notwithſtanding this cnertion 
of eccleſiaſtic authority, the archbiſhop re- 
faſed to crown him till ſuch time as he ſub- 
mitted to live according to his direction. 

+ The inhabitants of the iſle of Thanet, 
having been guilty of ſeizing upon the goods 


A. D. 963. f A. D. 656. A. D. 969. 
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of ſome 'merchants, from York, in open de- 
france of the laws of the kingdom, ſo exaſ- 


perated the king, that he ordered all their 


country to be laid waſte, with an unexampled 
cruelty. The penance enjoined Edgar for 
his irregularities being probably now expired, 
he was crowned with great ſolemnity' and 


| eee at Bath, in a grand aſſembly of 


e clergy and nobility, called Wittena gemot. 
1 The ſame year an inſurrection happen- 
ing in Wales, Jago who had depoſed and im- 


Priſoned his brother, was himſelf dethroned 
and driven out of his kingdom by Jevaf his 
| | B 


3 nephew, 


A. D. 999. Tynel rejecting this opinion for de- 
Jaying the king's coronation, becauſe the term preſcribed 
for penance was but ſeven years, and the king had now 
reigned twice that term, offers the following conjecture, 
4“ That he was crowned long before in the very begin- 


ning of his reign, though our monkiſh hiſtorians have 


either forgot to mention it, or omitted it on purpoſe tu add 
the greater luſtre to archbiſhop. Dunſtan. Our author 
than adds, it is very certain, that neither in this king's 
time, nor Jong after the conqueſt, it was ever 1 An 
that the King elect took the title of king, till after his 
coronation, And to confirm this conjecture, he proceeds 
to inform us that on ſome great occaſion our kings re- 
peated the ceremony of their coronation, as appears from 
the examples of king Ethelred, Richard I. and Henry III.“ 
But if it ſhould appear that the king was enjoined pe- 
nance more than once, or twice only, this ingenious re- 
mark muſt be rejected. If we believe Speed, he was 
enjoined penance for the rape coramitted on Wilfrida the 
nun. | 


F A. D. 973. Caradoc's chronicle, with Vaughan's 


—— 
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nephew, who reſtored his father to the throne. 
The ufurper fled to Edgar for refuge, who 
marched with an army into Northwales to re- 
ſtore him, but was met at Bangor by Howel, 
who confented to cede that part of the coun- 
try to Jago, which he had enjoyed during the 
life of Jevaf, and a peace was made between 
the two parties. 
| * 'The next year Edgar being at Cheſter, 
| | 
ſummoned all the tributary kings to attend 
him at that place, who rowed his barge down 
| the river Dee, in his way to the monaſtery of 
| St. John the baptiſt, while he himſelf ſat at 
the helm. Smollet conſiders this circumſtance 
| as no more than a compliment or frolic, acted 
| in an excurſion of pleaſure: when it is evi- 
dent from the king's behaviour, that it was a 
teal act of homage; nor can his remark, 
That his ſucceſſors might juſtly boaſt them- 
felves to be kings of England, when attended 
— that manner, be underſtood in any other 
ight. 
aber having ſurvived this ceremony about 
one year, he Ged greatly in eſteem among the # 
monks, who repreſented him as illaſtrious as a 
Cyrus, 


A. D. 974. The preat perſonapes who did Edgar 
this honour, were Henneth III. Malcc!tm}ord of Curi.bet - 
land, Macho king of Man and tlie lies, together with 

| Duffnal, Gryftyth, Howell, Jago, ent Judethil, kings + 

| of Wales. This year was remarkable fer the death ot 1 

| Swarling monk of Cros land in the 1424 year of his age, | 
and of another who died ſoon after him, aged 115, 


EDGAR: 1 
Cyrus, Romulus, Alexander, and Charle- 
magne. While, on the other hand, he is 
compared by other hiſtorians to the vileſt of 
princes, and ranked in the ſame claſs with 
Brunichild and Irene. Canute, when infor- 
med of the great ſanity of Editha, Edgar's 
daughter, could not forbear ſaying, that © He 
could not believe it poſſible for the daughter 
of ſuch a wicked father to be a ſaint.” 

To do juſtice to the character of this prince, 
we muſt pronounce it to be a mixture of vir- 
tues and vices, in which the latter ſeem to be 
rather predominant. If indeed we conſider 
that he was but fixteen when he acceded to 
te throne, we cannot help being aſtoniſhed 
that he ſhould have diſplayed ſo many ſigns 
of ſagacity, conduct, and wiſdom, and can- 
2 help wiſhing that the few vices he 

vas guilty of, were either leſs, or elſe buried 
in oblivion, It muſt grieve us to own, that 
he aſcended the throne of Mercia, by a fla- 

tant act of injuflice, that he was lawleſs in 
his pleaſures, bloody in his revenge, ſuper- 
ttitious in his religion, a tool of the monks, 
and by bis blind ſubmiſſion to their ſug- 
geflions, an enemy to the dignity of the 
crown, as well as an innocent cauſe of all the 
miſeries which ſucceeded his reign. By 
%% great an encouragement ſhewn to fo- 
reigners, he introduced corruption among his 
prople, who imitated t.: vices of all the na- 
tions on the continent : and by his indulg- 
ing 
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ing the Danes in living promiſcuouſſy among his 
ſubjects, gave them an opportunity of knowing 
the weak neſs of the kingdom. In all probabi- 
lity, he might be led into this errour from a 
love of peace, which he enjoyed, ſo much a- 
bove any of his predeceſſors, that he is by ſome 
authours, ſtiled Fagar the pacific or peaceable. 
It is time now to turn our eyes to the 
more favourable part of his charaQer, and 
here we muſt confeſs, he appears to grear 
advantage; the conſummate politician, the 
wiſe legiſlator, the patriot king, are the leatt 
of his titles. We have already related the 
meaſures he took to defend his kingdom 
from invaſion, - and to fcour the channel 
from pirates; the method he took to pre- 
vent diſturbances in the north; and the ex- 
pedient he made uſe of to extirpate wolvew 
which at that time infeſted the country. His 
laws for the preſervation of civil happineſs, 
are not leſs admirable. His eccleſiaſtic inſti- 
tutions, beſides regulating the payments of 
tythes, contain a remarkable proviſion for the 
ve obſervance of the ſabbath, which fixes the 
commencement of it at three in the afternoon, 
on Saturday, and the end at day-break on the 
Monday morning. He next provides for the 
impartial diſtribution of juſtice among all 
ranks and orders of his fobjecte, and enjoins 
that all penalties ſhould be inflicted with cle- 
mency and in imitation of the divine mercy. 
Defamation feems peculiarly to have NP | 
* | un 


EDGAR. „ 
down his anger, and was ordered to be puniſh- 
ed with the lois of the defamer's tongue, or a 
leaſt with the price cf his head. He publiſhed 
a general amneſty for all crimes committed 
within a ſettled time, on condition that the 
criminals produced a certain number of wolves 
tongues, according to the nature of the crimes 
for which they ſtood convicted. In order to 
render the obſervance of his laws effectual, 
he ſubjected every judge, who ſhould pals an 
unjuſt ſentence, to puniſhment ; if his Ken 
was wilfully corrupt, he was ſined one hundred 
and twenty ſhillings, the price of a mans head; 
If he would take his oath that it was owing to 
ignorance, he was rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any place under the king Ke the future. 
This rigour ſo much for the emolument of the 
public, and the preſervation of private pro- 
perty, was farther enforced by his making a 
circuit, every winter, throughout the "og 
dom, in order to fee that juſtice was duely 
adminiſtered, to preventnobles from becoming 
oppreſſors, and to protect the meaneſt of his 
people from ſuffering wrong. 

We have already hinted, that the concourſe 
of foreigners in this iſland ſub/eQted the 
manners of the Engliſh to great corruptions : 
the Danes particularly taught them to drink. 
Edgar endeavoured to put a ſtop to this vice 
by the molt gentle methods, and ordering pins 
to be fixed in the cups then uſed, forbade any 
of his ſubjects to drink below them. The 
a, | coin 


4 
| 
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coin of the kingdom, ſeemed now worthy of 
his regard, and the influence, which the fine- 
neſs of the ſpecie, has on commerce, per- 
ſuaded him that it was neceſſary to remedy 


any abuſes, that might have crept into this 
branch of the national wealth. The variety 


of mints then in the kingdom, were aboliſhed 
to prevent abuſes, and one coin only was 
allowed to be current. To this we may add, 

another article, not leſs important to a tradin 
nation, which 1s the reducing all weights wk 
meaſures to one ſtandard : this he found ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the credit of the kingdom in 
foreign markets; and to prevent ſuch abuſes 
as might injure his ſubjects at home. In this 
point of view, we may juſtify the praiſes, 
which ancient hiſtorians beſtow on this prince, 
and vindicate the parallel they draw between 
him and the moſt famous heroes of- antiquity. 
Nay we may go further, we may boldly ſay, 
that he ſurpaſſed them ; in as much as they ac- 
1 their fame by acts of rapine, and the 
eſtruction of their ſpecies; whereas Edgar's 
fame was built upon a nobler foundation; that 
of reigning fixteen years, without having a 
thief heard of in his dominons on land, 'or a 

pirate by ſea. * | 
EDwWwaRD 


Though this prince was both ſhort and ſlender, yet 
he poſſeſſed an extraordinary degree of ſtrength and 


activity, and was famous for athletic exerciſes, in which 
he inſiſted upon his antagoniſts not ſparing him on ac- 


count ef his dignity, Kenneth king of Scots having 


5 
i 
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HE death of Edgar was no ſooner 
known, than the peace of the king- 

dom was rendered precarious. Alfere, duke 
of Mercia, took this opportunity to deprive 
the monks of all the benefices they held in 
his country, and filled their places with ſecular 
prieſts. Elis example was followed by others 
in different paris of the kingdom, which might 
12 perhaps 

taken great liberties in ridiculing the diminutiveneſs 
of his ſtature, it came to Edgar's ears; who without 
taking any notice of the affront, was determined to re- 
ſent it. For this purpoſe, he lead Kenneth one day into 
an unfrequented place, where he acquainted him with his 
knowledge of the liberties he had taken, and preſenting 
him with two ſwords, bid him take which he pleaſed, 
that he might be convinced, that fortitude did not conſiſt 
in fature, adding it was ſcandalous, for a perſon to 

at a feaſt, who was not as ready to ſhow his courage in a 
tray. Kenneth ſtruck with this proof of his valour, and a- 
ihamed of his own freedom, begged pardon for his rudeneſs, 
and Edgar forgave him. The Scottiſh hiſtorians deny this 
circumſtance, alledging as appears fram Anderſon's tables, 
that there was no king of the name of Kenneth, cotem- 
porary with this monarch. . Smollet, a Scotchrnan, does 


' © however aCmit it for truth, and remarks that it is ſo far 


trom derogating from the courage of Kenneth, that it rather 
redounds to.the honour of his memory, as it proves he had 
ſenſe and candour to make reparation for the offence he had 
given“. Permit me to add to this remark, that it redounds 

no leſs to the honour of Edgar, as it proves, that he was 


- as generous as he was courageous, in forgiving the Scot- 


tiſh king ſo eaſily, 


2 
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zrhaps have undergone a thorough reform ;- 
1 not Ethelwin, with oo noble- 
men, oppoſed it with ſucceſs. Theſe factions 
had a very great influence on the election of 3 
king; and rendered the ſucceſſon of Edward 
at firſt dubious. Elfrida, the queen dowager, 
a woman of an ambitious ſpirit, endeavoured 
to ſet him aſide, in order to raiſe her own ſon 
to the throne. As he was but ſeven years of 


age, ſhe thought that during his minority, the 


reigns of government would be placed in her 
own hands, and the adminiſtration conducted 
as ſhe thought proper, In order to pave the 
way, for ſo deſirable an effect, ſhe ſpread 
abroad a report, that Edward was 1 
which being generally credited, raiſed a pow- 
erful faction in her favour. Dunſtan, fore- 
ſeeing the ruin of the Benedictine order in the 
ſucceſs of Elfrida, adhered ſtrongly to Ed- 
ward, who was entirely at his diſpoſal ; how- 
ever, it was at laſt agreed upon by both parties, 
that the affair ſhould be determined in a ge- 


neral aſſembly, to be ſummoned for that pur- 
poſe. When the aſſembly met, the debates. 


ran high, and the majority ſeemed to be in 
the intereſt of Ethelred, Elfrida's own for 


when Dunſtan, confiding in his populanit, , 


roſe up, took Edward by the hand, and lead 


him to the church, where he was anointed and 
_ crowned, amidft a vaſt concourſe of people. 

Whatever inclination the oppoſite party had 
to ganul thi arbitrary act of the prelate, they 


were 


a 


1 . 
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were obliged to be quiet, bis intereſt wag 
great, and the character he bore of a prophet, 
and an apoſtle, rendered all reſiſtance fruitleſs : 
Edward was, for this reaſon, left in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, and Elfrida retired with 
her ſon to Corf-Caſtle in Dorſetſhire, which 
was aſſigned for her dower. 

Dunſtan having thus ſecured kis own power 
and intereſt, exerted all his endeavours in be- 
half of the monks, and employed the king's 
authority in their favour, But as the de- 
clarations of a prince, at that time in his mi- 
nority, and entirely at his devotion, might 
juſtly be ſuſpected, the prelate ſeconded his 
motions by pretended miracles and revela- 
tions. At a great council held at Wincheſter, 
a ſpeaking crucifix was heard to declare in 
his favour : the oppoſite party juſtly ſu- 


ſpecting the miracle, a ſecond meeting was a- 


peed on at Calne in Wiltſhire, where, in the 
eight of the debates, the floor fell in and 
cruſhed a great number of perſons to death; 
but the beam on which Dunſtan was ſeated 
continuing firm, and preſerving the prelate un- 
hurt, this was eſteemed a ſecond miracle in his 
favour. Some however, who obſerve that the 
king was abſent from that meeting by the 
particular deſire of Dunſtan, give ſhrewd 
grounds to ſuſpect that this was no more than 
a trick of that prelate's contrivance z and his 


being the only perſon who eſcaped the dan- 


zer, ſeems to confirm the truth of their ſu- 
You. III. C fielen. 
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ſpicion. This dreadful ſcene involving ſo ma · 
ny of Dunſtan's enemies in the ruin, and at 
the ſame time intimidating ſuch of the party 
as ſurvived, they dropped all further thoughts 
of oppoſition, and left him to finiſh his plan 
without any. interruption. 

The king, though oppoſed at firſt by his 
ſtep- mother, loſt all thoughts of reſentment, 
and carefled her with an affection, that ren- 
dered him an example and a wonder. As for 
Elfrida, ſhe ſeemed inſenſible to the little 
acts of filial duty which he paid her; and 
carried away by the impulſe of” ambition, in- 
ſtead of repaying his fondneſs with embraces, 
' ſeems to have employed herſelf in hatching 
ſchemes for his deſtruction, 

The king returning one day from the ehace 
in Dorſetſhire, left his attendants and rode 
up to Corf caſtle, in order to pay his com- 
pliments to Elfrida, and his brother, of whom 

he was very fond. His ſtep- mother received 
him very courteoufly, and defired him to a- 
light in order to take ſome refreſhment z but the 
king reſufing for fear of filling his attendants 
with ill apprehenſions by his ftay, ſhe in- 
ſiſted upon his drinking a cup of wine as he 
ſat on horſeback ; the young prince complied 
with her requeſt, and as he was drinking was 
ſtabbed in the back by one of Elfrida's do- 
meſtics. Edward finding himſelf wounded, 
immediately ſet ſpurs to his horfe, in order to 
join his company and ſave himſelf from a ſe- 


* | * * 
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Eond blow ; but fainting with loſs of blood 
fell out of the ſaddle, and- his foot being en- 


tangled in the ſtirrup, was dragged in that 


poſture a conſiderable way, till his horſe ſtop- 
ped at the houſe, of a blind woman of its 

accord, The ſervants of Elfrida having tra- 
ced him by the biood to this place, found him 
quite dead, and terribly disfigured by the 
ſtones over which he had been dragged. To 
conceal his murder they threw his body into 
a-well, where it was found a few days after, 
and buried at Wareham : but being after- 
wards taken up again by Alfere, was interred at 
Shaftesbury. Elfrida, to prevent the ſtorm 
which might have overwhelmed her on ac- 
count of this a& of. cruelty, pretended to be 
ſtruck with. great' remorſe for her guilt, and 
to atone for her crime, erected two monaſ- 
teries, one at Ambresbury, and the other at 
Werwell; in one of which ſhe ſpent the re- 
ſidue of her days in acts of mortification 
and penance, wearing bair- cloth, fleeping 
on the bare ground, and practiſing other au- 
ſterities, which were Jooked upon in thoſe 
days as ſigns of penitence, and expiatioils for 
crimes of the moſt horrible nature. Wha 


ETHELRED II. A. D. 978. 


E being thus baſely murdered, 
I, Dunſtan offered his ſervices to Editha his 


filter, imagining that if ſhe was raiſed to the 
« C2 - throne 
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' throne; his intereſt and authority would bs 
ſecure. But the young lady being, | by this 
time, an abbeſs in the convent of Wilton, con- 
ſcious of the objection that might be made to 
the baſeneſs of her birth, and terrified at the 
cataſtrophe of her brother Edward, refuſed to 
accept of his offer. The prelate, now having 
no other reſource but to make a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, conſented, though with ſome reluc- 
tance; to the * coronation of Ethelred; and 


anointed 


* As the antiquity of the coronation oath is a ſubject 
that has employed the pens of ſeveral learned men, and 
ſeems not to have been rightly underſtood by our hiſto- 
rians, who have made it more modern than it really is 
it will not be amiſs to gratify the curioſity of thoſe who 
honour this hiſtory with their peruſal, by preſenting them 
with a tranſcript of the original oath adminiſtered by Dun- 
ſtan to Ethelred, which is more antient, as well as more 
authentic than any which other hiſtorians have produced. 
The original Saxon runs thus: On there halgan thrynefe 
naman, ic threo thing bebate chriſtenum folce, and me under 
theedum. An æreſt that Codes cyrice, and eall Chriſtes folce, 
minra geeveaida ſothe fibbe healde, Other is that ic reaflac 
and healle unribte thing callum hadum forbende; Thridde, 

that i bel ate ard brbeode on callum domum ribt. And mild- 
Beortneſſe: that us eallum arfeaſt and mildbeort God thurb 
that his ecean miltſe forg yſe ſe lyfath, and rixath.” The 
verbal tranſlation of which runs thus: © In the name of 


the ever bleſſed trinity. Ipromiſe three things to the chriſ- 
tian people and my ſul jects. Firſt, that the church of 


God and chriſtian people within my dominions ſhall en- 
joy uninterrupted peace (4 e, be free from any moleſta- 
tion.] Secondly, that I will prevent theft, and every 


kind of injuftice in all ranks of men. Thirdly, I en- 
at Be 


* 


* 
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anointed him at Kingſton, in the twelfth year 
of his age. ; Lay 

063 | Yet 
gaze to preſerve and maintain juſtice and clemency in all 
judicial proceedings, that the kind, merciful GOD may, 


according to his eternal mercy, forgive us all our fins; who 


liveth and reigneth, æc. The charge which the archbiſhop 
added to this oath, containing in it ſuch ſentiments as may 
be of uſe on all future occaſions of the like nature, I ſhall 
give it in the original, with an Engliſh tranſlation, that the 
reader, who underſtands Saxon, may be gtatified with a real 
curioſity, and he who does not underſtand that obſolete 


language, may partake with him in his pleaſure, © Se 


criftena cyng the thas thing gebealdeth, be geearnath. 
22 ae * and him ece Ged 4. — 
gemiltrath; geon and werdum life ge cac on tham ecean the 
fre nie ateorarh. Gif he thonne that awagth that gode 
was bebaten. thanne ſcoal hit ſyththan <oyrfian ſeoythe ſona 
on this theode, and calle hit on ende gehwwyrfath on that 
rſt. butan hron his lif fæce er bit gebete. Eala lef 
| 2 beorh huru thirga peorne the ſylfum. gethenc that 
ge/ome. that thu ſcealt tha beorde forth æt Godes dome ypan 


and lædan. the thu eart to LO geſcyft on Ae life. and 


tbonne gecennan bu thu gebcol e f mid 
Bis bl, 


& Geba!godes cinges ribt is that he der g man ne wor- 
deme. and that be wuduzvan and ſteop · ciſd and eltheodige 


that Crift ær g 


werige, and amundige, and flala forbeode, and unribt bæ- 


medu gebete and fibligeru to-trame, and grundlinga ferbeode. 
wiccan, and galdra adeliga. megmyribran and marſwaran 
of earde adrife, therfan midæi my:/an fede. andeald and wiſe 
and fy fre bim to getheaterum bæbbe. and ribteuiſe men him 
to wicnerum rette. forthan ſæua hwert fea big to unribt ge- 
doth thurb bis aful. he his ſceal calles geſcead ag yldan on 
domes deep.” i. e. The chriſtian king who obſerves theſe 
things, ſhall acquire temporal honour, and render the 
deity propitious to him both in the preſent life, and in that 
eternal one, which knows no end, But if he ſhall at any - 
4 ume 


* 
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Let, in the very ceremony, the prelate 
could not forbear dropping ſome expreſſions, 
which diſcovered his malevolence, as appears 
in the note; and, in the ſermon he made on 
this occaſion, he boldly told him, that his reign 
would be attended with great calamity on ac- 
countof his mother's gailt, This treatment was 
not leſs ſevere than it was unjuſt, as it is ge- 
nerally acknowledged that the youth ſincerely 
lamented the death of his brother, to which he 
was no ways acceſſary, and drew upon him the 
indignation of his mother, who from a con- 
ſciouſneſs 


time break: the promiſe he bas made to God, the ftate of 
his kingdom ſhall immediately grow worſe, and at laſt be 
involved in ruin ; unleſs, in the future part of his life, he 
mall repent and amend his faults. My deareſt lord, have 
an eſpecial care of yourſelf, Frequently recolle&, that 
you muſt lead and produce the flock at the judgment-ſeat 
of Gov, over which you have been created the ſhephetd 
in this life, and then you will be made to underſtand that 
you have the charge of that flock, which Chriſt has pur- 
chaſed with his own blood. | 

It is the duty of an anointed king to judge no mar 
unjuſtly ; to protect the orphan and ftranger, to reſtrain 
theft, to puniſh adultery, to diſſolve and ſet aſide inceſ- 
tuous marriages, to aboliſh ſorcery, to extirpate thoſe 
that are guilty of parricide and perjury, to feed the poor 
with alms, to adviſe with perfons famous for their age, 
wiſdom and ſobriety ; and to place men of probity in the 
adminiſtration, inaſmuch as the king is reſponſible for all 
the crimes they are guilty of, through his fault, at the 
day of judgment. From an ancient Saxon manuſcript in 
the Cottonian library; ſee, likewiſe, the manuſcript code 
of conſtitutions in the Bodleian library, Oxford; cap. 11, 
- entitld © Be cortblicum cynizge,” 


| 
.” 
— 
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feiouſneſs of guilt, looked on the exceſs of his 
ſorrow, as a Livres reproach of her crimes. - _ 
The ſtate of the kingdom, and the weak- 
neſs of the young monarch was ſuch ; that 
Dunſtan might probably have foreſeen the ca- 

lamities to which the nation was expoſed, 
5 without pretending to the gift of N 
\ Ethelred was young, inexperienced and un- 
1 taught: his education had been neglected by 
| his mother, and, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
he was ſurrounded by a crowd of flatterers, 
who endeavoured both to make an advantage 
| of his ignorance, and, if poſſible, to render it 
inſuperable. The nation was likewiſe at that 
time rent with two factions, which alternately 
endeavoured to get the aſcendatit in the yoany 
king's graces, and mutually blackened eac 
| other. Not able to diſtinguiſh between them, 
he knew not which to truſt, and fluctuated in 
all his meaſures, like à fhip without ballaſt ; 
his conduct ſhowed, in the whole tenour of it, 
nothing but timidity, perplexity, indolence, 
and ditkuft. Had he been a perſon of a ma- 
tarer age, and greater judgment, it would 
have been difficult for him to have fteered 
the veſſel of the nation aright ; and as he could 
| not lay claim to either of theſe qualifications, 
| the defects in his adminiſtration are the more 
excuſable. e 
| The printipal- nobiliry, who had been en- 
+1 troſte4 with the government of different pro- 
___ vinces, had, by Edward's —— 
. 
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themſelves into independant princes, and 
looked on their offices as hereditary ; they af, 
ſumed the name of dukes, and refuſed obe- 
dience to the orders of their ſovereign, unleſs 
they ſuited with their caprice or intereſt. Thus 
was the royal authority rendered precarious, 
and the ſafety of the-nation, which depended 
on the union of its nobility, entirely de- 

oyed. Another corruption no leſs per- 
nicious to the ſtate, than the former. to the 
royal authority, conſiſted in the neglet of 
ketping up a regular and well diſciplined 
militia. Inſtead of a militia of natives, the 
natural and beſt guard of their country, later 
kings had taken into their ſervice a body of 
mercenaries, who, having no employment in 
the pacific intervals of government, taught 
the natives vice, and immerſed them in effemi- 
| nicy.. As theſe hirelings were generally Danes, 
the employing them on ſuch occaſions, not 
only diſcovered the weakneſs. of ＋ nation, 

but by giving them opportunity of marryin 
with lle belt e their nt 
bets, and their power to ſuch a degree, that 
- it was dangerous to endeavour to correct their 
diſorders, or reſtrain their power. To render 
the nation ſtill more defenceleſs, its navy, 
which had been ſo numerous and formidable, 
was entirely neglected, and dwindled away 
to ſuch a contemptible ſtate, that the Danes 
once more appeared in the channel, and with 
8 A UNE a 0 
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ho more than ſeven ſhips, plundered the 
town of Southampton ; after which they 
waſted the iſle of Thanet, and having failed 
round to' Cornwal, landed -their men, and 
burnt the church and monaſtery of St. Peter. 
The ſame year, a ſmall ſquadron, confilting 
of three ſail, made a deſcent upon Portland 
in Dorſetſhire, and returned loaden with a 
conſiderable booty : + while another Daniſh 
fleet under the command of Godfryd the ſon 
of Harold, did the ſame in weſt Wales, and 
afrer waſting the land of Dywet, with the 
church of St. David's, were engaged at 
Llhanwanoc. 8 5 
1 Theſe troubles from foreign enemies, were 
encreaſed by civil wars between the natives ; in 
Wales, Alfred an Engliſh earl having joined 
with Howel the fon of Edwal, deſtroyed 
Brecknock, and waſted a great part of the ter- 
ritories of Owen, prince of ſouth Wales. 
Eneon the ſon of Owen, and Howel king of 
north Wales, having raiſed a conſiderable 
army, marched againit them to put a ſtop to 
their incurſions; and falling upon them with 
great fury, put them to flight, after a very 
great ſlaughter. & Amidit theſe confuſions, 
the nation experienced a great loſs in the 1 


* A. D. 981. From Caradec's chronicle, 


From the Welch annals in manuſcript, 


— 


. & A. D. 983. The city of London was deſtroyed by 
fits this year according to Higden, | 
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of Alfer, who, with the true ſpirit of an En- 
gliſhman, withſtood the attacks made by the 
monks on our conſtitution, and left his go- 
vernment co Elfric his fon, who inherited his 
father's eſtates, but not his yirtues. || Three 
years aſter his father's deceaſe, he was baniſh- 
ed the realm for ſome miſdemeanour, which 
we have not been able to trace, through the 
labyrinth of ancient manuſcripts ; but it 
ſeems probable, from his conduct in the future 
art of his life, that it was on account of ſome 
reaſonable practices. 

The averfion which Ethelred bore to the 
monks, being daily exaſperated by their be- 
haviour, he made their leader feel the weight 
of his reſentment, in ſuch a manner, as con- 
vinced the nation, that he was reſolved not to 
be the dupe of their hypocriſy, and diſſimula- 

tion. The biſhop of Rocheſter having given him 
ſome offence, he beſieged the metropolitan city 
of his dioceſe, but not being able to take it, 
laid waſte the lands belonging to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Andrew's. Duptan interpoſed 
' his authority in behalf of the biſhop, but in 

vain; the king only laughed at his rooting 
him with the anger of St. Andrew if he di 
not deſiſt from his enterprize, and proſecuted 
Ris legs with redoubled yigour. The prelate, 
being by this time convinced that his threats 
were fruitleſs, had recourſe to anather expe- 
| dient, which was likely to prove more effec- 


tpal ; 
j A, p. 386. 
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tual : he offered Ethelred a ſum of money, 
on condition that he would raiſe the ſiege, 
which the king conſenting to, was immediately 
paid him ; but, at the ſame time, Dunſtan 
curſed him for his avarice, and threatened him 
with the loſs of his kingdom, by way of pu- 
niſnment for his crime, 

The ſucceeding year, the calamities, un- 
der which the nation now groaned, were en- 
creaſed by a great mortality among the cattle, 
and an epidemical flux which carried off great | 
numbers of people. Watchet in Somerſetſhire | 
was deſtroyed by the Danes ; and the religious 
controverſies between the ſecular canons and 
the monks were extinguiſhed. 

But what contributed entirely to the ruin of 
the latter, was the death of St. Dunſtan 
their patron, a man of great learning and 
abilities, but of too much ambition => zeal. 
Had he confined himſelf entirely to his own 
r he might have been deemed as re- 
S a Nan as the clergy could at 

at time produce: but hurried away by ambi - 
tion, he launched beyond his depth into the 
ſea of politics, and inſtead of acquiring the 
character of an able ſtateſman, loſt that of a 
learned and devout prelate, which he other - 

Wiſe would have been honoured with. BY 

+ While the Engliſh were engaged in ſup- 
 Plying the vacant ſee of this famous Wars 


A. D. 98. | 
T From Caradoc's chronicle, A, D. 990. © - 
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| the Welch were expoſed to all the calamitiey 
of civil diſſention. The town of Radnor was 
ſacked by Meredith, prince of north Wales; 
Which provoking Edwin, the ſon of Eneon, 
he raifed a powerful army, and being joined 
by a body of Engliſh, commanded by earl 
Adelf, entered into fouth Wales, plundered 
Cardigan, and reduced the whole country 
from thence to St. David's. Meredith, in order 
to create a diverhon, had in the mean while 
entered into Glamorganſhire, and deſtroyed all 
that country by fire and ſword: but leaving 
his kingdom in north Wales without a force 
ſufficient to defend it from the invaſions of a 
© foreign enemy, the Danes took advantage of 
this omiſſion, and, making a deſcent on the 
ile of Angleſey, pillaged it without the leaſt 
r ö 
The Danes either ſatiated with the booty 
they had acquired, or willing to give them- 
ſelves a ſmall reſpite, diſcontinued their ra- 
vages. This interval, inſtead of being huſ- 
banded by the Engliſh in preparing themſelves 
againff any future attacks, was thrown away 
in the moſt abject inaQtivity. Though the 
natives were utterly unxperienced in arms, 
no efforts were made to revive warlike diſci- 
itary force of the nation was ſtill engroſſed by 
ſome over:growr nobles, who were deaf to 
the cries of their ſinking country, and too 
great to be under the command of their ſo- 
E c vereign + | 


; 


* 
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vereign: the only ſoldiers were mercenaries of 
the Hani nation, who carried on a corre- 
ſpondence with the enemy, and by informing - 
them of the meaſures to be made uſe of ee 
them, enabled them to diſconcert every plan 
that was formed to ſave the nation from im- 
pending ruin. Such was the ſtate of the king- 
dom, when Guthmund and Juſtin, two Daniſh 
1 landed with a powerful army at 
heppeſwic or Ipſwich in Eſiex. While they 
were employed in pillaging the country, Brith- 
not, duke of the Eaſt-angles, marched with a 
ſmall body of forces to ſurprize them, but 
being defeated and ſlain, left the country ex- 
poſed to their ravages. As they ſoon pene- 
trated into the heart of the country, and com- 
mitied the greateſt cruelties, Siricius arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Ethelwo:d fon of Ayl- 
win Fake of the Eaſt- angles, and Alfric duke 
of Mercia, whoſe territories were moſt expoſed 
to their ravages, perſuaded Ethelred to pur- 
Chaſe a peace, by giving them ten W 
pounds, to deſiſt from further ravages. The 
tum being paid; the Danes departed. But 
this infamous treaty, inſtead of delivering the 
kingdom from devaſtation, only encouraged 


it: and the money that was given to the enemy, 


to buy them off, * was employed by them to 
conquer the country more effectually. 

With this view the Danes appeared the + 
Vol. III. n . en- 


* See Smollet's tranſlation of Voltaire, vol, i. p. 175: 
+ A, D, 992. a = 
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enſuing year with a conſiderable fleet on the' 
coalt of the Eaſt-angles ; but met with a re- 
ception contrary to their expeQation. Ethel- 
red, on this occaſion, ated with ſuch a ſpirit 
as became a king of England ; he had called 
a council to determine what meaſures ſhould 
be taken in ſo critical a conjuncture, and, by 
their advice, fitted out a ſtrong fleet, with an 
intention to block the Danes up in ſome of his 
harbours. This ſcheme would certainly have 
been attended with the entire deſtruction of 
the Daniſh navy, but was fruſtrated by Alfric, 
who had the command of the expedition. 
Whatever was his reaſon, whether reſentment 
for his exile, or the expectation of a confidera- 
ble bribe from the enemy, he betrayed the 
whole deſign to the Danes, who ſtood out to- 
' ſea, to avoid the danger, and were afterwards 
joined by the traitor. In their flight, they 
were purſued by the king's fleet, which con- 
ſiſted of Londoners and Eaſt-angles, who came 
up with them, flew many thouſands of the 
Danes, and took one Daniſh ſhip, beſides that 
in which Altric himſelf was, who eſcaped with 
great difficulty, | 
7 The Daniſh expeditions had hitherto been 
carried on only by private adventurers ; but 
their ſacceſs was ſo great, that the princes now 
began to put in for their ſhare in the ſpoils of 
this unhappy country, For this purpoſe they 
| equipped 


t A. D. 993. 
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7 a formidable fleet, under Swein king 
of Denmark, and Anlaff king of Norway. 
They firſt ſacked Banbury in Durham, and 
thence failing up the. Humber, took Lindſey, 
and ravaged the greateſt part of Yorkſhire. 
An army was aſſembled to put a ſtop to their 
devaſtations, under the command of Frena, 
Godwin, and Frithegilts, three captains of 
Daniſh extraction, who betrayed their truſt, 
and, flying in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, left the reſt of the army. to be cut in 
pieces, and the country to be ravaged withoyt 
any oppoſition by the enemy. After winter- - 
ing in theſe parts, the two 3 ſet ſail, in 
the ſpring, towards the Thames, without any 
Oppoſition ; and, having landed their men, 
inveſted London, but being beat off in all their 
aſſaults by the citizens, they raiſed the ſiege, 
and waſted the adjoining counties of Eſſex, 
Kent, Suſſex and Hants, with fire and ſword. 
As they threatencd to lay the whole kingdom 
waſte in the ſame manner, it was reſolved, in 
A council of the nobility, to give them fixteen 
thouſand pounds, and ſupply them with pro- 
- , Viſions, on condition of their deſiſting 755 


plunder. The propoſal was embraced by the 
Danes, who wintered quietly, at Southampton, 
Anlaff, in this interval, paid a viſit to Ethel- 
red, who then kept his court at Andover, and 
being received in an honourable manner, was 
confirmed by the biſhop, the king receiving 
D's... him 


ney; an 


changed his courſe, and ſailed round the land's 
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him from his hands. This laying the foun- 
dation of a friendſhip between the two princes, 
Anlaff gave him ſtrong affurances that he 
would never ſet foot again in his domin:ons, 
and, returning home in the ſpring, was as 
good as his word. | 
Swein ſet ſail with him for Denmark, but 


with great reluctance, and Anlaf's ſincerity, 


inſtead of engaging his approbation, proved 
the ground of an irreconcileable enmity:f 


Though Anlaft diſcovered no ſuſpicion of the 


honeſty of the Engliſh, with reſpect to the pay- 
ment of their contributions, yet Swein ſhowed 
himſelf ſomewhat apprehenſive on. that ac- 
count. On his departure he left a fleet at 


Southampton, commanded by an officer, who 


was charged to preſs the payment of the mo- 

4 in caſe of a delay, to extort it by 
force of arms. The officer, in purſuance of 
his order, demanded the execntion of the 


treaty ; but Ethelred being put to great diffi- 


culties in 7 7 the money, he interpreted his 


delay into a refuſal, and determined to renew 


the war. 

Finding the country, near his ſtation, in a 
poſture of defence, he made a feint as if he 
was going for Denmark, but tacking about 


end 


* A. D. 994. 
This narrative is adopted by Rapin, and tranſcribed 
by Smollet; but the authour will not be anſwerable fer 


its authenticity, 


poſition, reimbarked, ſailed up the rivet 
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end+ in Cornwall. Immediately after this, 
having entered the river Severn, he made a 
deſcent on Wales, where he committed great 
exceſſes. The coaſts of Devonſhire, as well 
as thoſe of Cornwall, were fubje& to his ra- 
vages, and in the former county he plundered 
the monaſtery of Ordulph in Taviſtock, where 
he acquired a very conſiderable booty. After 
this he penetrated into Dorſetſhire, and hav- 
ing defeated a body of forces ſent againſt him, 
deſolated the country in a moſt horrible man- 
ner. 

+ The Dane having thus ruined the coun · 
try, and waſted whole provinces without op- 


Thames, and ravaged the Kentiſh coaſt; they 
then went up the river Medway, as far as 
Rocheſter, and being met by the king at 
Canterbury, a battle enſued. The Kentiſh- 
men behaved on this occafion with great cou- 
rage, and made, at firſt, a ſtout refiftance : 
but being over-powered by numbers, were 
forced at laſt to give way, and were entirely 
routed by the Danes, 'The reſiſtance the En- 
gliſh had made on this occaſion, 'inſtead of 
charming the enemy, 1ncenſed their fury; 
they preſſed all the horſes they could meet 
with, and mounting their troops, ravaged all 
the weſtern coaſt of Kent with the moſt ſavage 
barbarity. The loſs which the king had ſu 
D3 te tained 


+ A. D. 997. * A. D. 998. X I A, D. 9995 
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tained in his late defeat, and the miſeries to 
which the Kentiſnmen were expoſed, at laſt 
rouzed the nobility. The moſt vigorous me- 
thods were put in execution to repreſs the in- 
curſions of the enemy; in a general council it 
was reſolved to{fit out a ſtrong fleet, and raiſe 
a numerous army. But when the fleet was 
equipped, it was rendered inactive by affected 
delays, and falſe pretences; the Danes receiv- 
ed intelligence of all our motions, from per- 
ſons who probably ſhared with them in the 
' plunder of their country; and this pacific ar- 
mament ſerved only to create an uſeleſs ex- 
pence, to oppreſs the people, and render our 
kingdom contemptible in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope. | 

Wulle the coaſts were thus expoſed to the 
ravages of the Danes, the northern parts of 
the kingdom were deſolated by Malcolm king 
of the Scots: he had already over-run Nor- 
thumberland, and had inveſted Durham. 
Waltheof, earl of the Northumbrians, was 
roo much worn out by age to think of oppoſ- 
ing him in the field ; he therefore entrenched 
himſelf very ſtrongly in the eity of Bebban, 
burgh ; while his ſon Uthred raiſed a pow- 
ertul army in Northumberland and Yorkthire, 
with which he engaged the Scots, and gained 
a complete victory; their king himſelf eſcap- 
ing with very great difficulty. In order to de- 
ter the enemy from any future incurſion, the 
victor fixed the heads of the ſlain on 1 

| ; wit 
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with which he ſurrounded the wall of Dur- 
ham. Ethelred, being informed of this brave 
action, ſent for Uthred and as a teſtimony of 
his approbation, not only gave him his father's 
dominions, but likewiſe aided Yorkſhire to 
them. 

This little gleam of ſucceſs was not ſufficient 
to diſperſe the cloud which ſtill hung over the 
kingdom ; all endeavours to defeat * deſigns 
of the enemy were rendered ineffectual; it was 
impoſſible to bring the fleet to action, during 
the next * ſummer, on account of contrary 
winds; and the whole nation was filled with 
the whiſpers of diſcontent, and the murmurs 
of diſaffection. In this critical juncture, when 


the kingdom had no reſources in itſelf, and 


ſtood tottering on the very brink of ruin, the 
Danes were called off to the aſſiſtance of Ri- 
chard Il. duke of Normandy, who was 
threatened by the king of France with the loſs 
of his dominions. 

+ This reſpite, inſtead of being employed 
by Ethelred in providing for the ſecurity of 
his dominions, was thrown away in an un- 
neceſſary quarrel with Malcolm, prince of 
Cumberland. The cauſe of this rupture, as 
related by a Scotch hiſtorian, was Malcolm's 
refuſing to contribute his ſhare towards the ſums 
raiſed ior paying the Danes. Ethelred " "Cams 

ume 


A. D. 1000, 
+ The annals place this event in A, D. tooo; but 
Higden in 1001. 
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Cumberland on account of his refuſal; pre- 
tending, at the ſame time, that he carried on 
a correſpondence with the Danes ; but theſe 
meaſures bringing Malcolm to reaſon, a peace 
was concluded between the two princes, and 
Ethelred returned to London, where he kept 
his uſual reſidence. * 
The Danes having eſtabliſned Richard in 
the dukedom of Normandy, returned to Eng- 
land, which they found as defenceleſs as they 
left it. They once more renewed their ra- 
vages on the ſea coaſt, and penetrated as far 
' as Alton in Hampſhire. Ethelward, the high 
ſheriff, collected a body of forces to reſtrain 
their incurfions, but being inferior to the ene- 
my in numbers, after an obflinate battle, was 
routed and ſlain jn the field. I After this en- 
2 they failed for Devonſhire, bendm 
er courſe towards Exeter. Ethelred h 
now fitted out a fleet under the command of 
Paleg, who ſailed with orders to fight the ene- 
my and prevent them from landing: but the 
admiral went over to the Danes with the 
eateſt part of the fleet, and fruſtrated the on- 
y hopes which the nation had of extricating 
itſelf from its troubles. The Danes, havin 
2 to oppofe their landing, aifembarked 
| their forces and inveſted Exeter ; but the 1n- 
habitants making a brave defence, they raiſed 
the fiege, and, in reſentment, ravaged all the 


adjacent 


| 1 A. P. 1001. 
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adjacent country. As they carried their ex- 
ceſſes to an intolerable height, the inhabi- 
tants of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, grown 
deſperate by their loſſes, took up arms, and 
engaged the enemy at Penne in Somerſetſhire; 
but wanting a proper commander, and having 
collected but a handful of men, were ſoon put 
to flight by the Danes. The check the ene- 
my had received in this place was revenged, 
according to their cuſtom, with great barba- 
rity ; the next morning, they burnt Pen and 
Clifton to the ground, and having acquired a 
conſiderable booty by plundering, returned 
with it to their fleet. From hence they pro- 
ceeded to the Iſle of Wight, where they de- 
ſtroyed the town of Weltham, with a great 
many villages; and having formed maga- 
Zines in this place, they made irruptions into 
the adjacent counties, and penetrated a ſecond 
time into Hampſhire and Dorſetſhire. 

* Ethelred, ſeeing his country reduced to 
ſo low an ebb of miſery, abandoned himſelf to 
deſpair, and, inſtead of endeavouring to op- 
pole the enemy, ſuffered them to continue 
their ravages without refiſtance. At length, 
alarmed with the danger, which increaſed by 
delay, he ſummoned his council, and by their 
advice offered the enemy once more a conſi- 
derable ſum, on condition of their deſiſting 
from their hoſtilities, The Danes ene 

the 


* A. D. 1002. 
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'Y the ſum of + twenty-four thouſand pounds, the . 
| money was immediately paid, by a Ftax 
; laid on the ſubjeRs, and the nation once more 

| freed from their devaſtations. When the 
Danes quitted our coaſts, great multitudes of 
| them choſe to ſettle in the kingdom, on ac- 
count of the mildneſs of the climate and fer- 
| tility .of the country Their number being 
| conſiderable, they hoped ſtil} to enrich them- 
felves by rapine, and, being ſupported by the 
| natives of the ſame extraction, lived upon the 
labours of the Engliſh, behaved with incredi- 
ble inſolence, and gave themſelves up to a 
perpetual ſcene of debauchery, and wicked- 
neſs. "The Engliſh had ſuffered ſo much by 
the 
-F Smollet, who follows Rafin in this particular, ſet- 


ö | tes this contribution at thirty thouſand pounds; but that 
: ſum was not paid till afterwards, 

T This tax is by ſome called Nanegeld, i. e. money 
paid to the Danes; and was the firſt land-tax known in 
f Eng) land, According to the tranſlator of Rapin, it was | 

raiſed by a tax of twelve pence laid on every hide of land. 
A hide of land is by ſome authors calculated to be as much F 


r 


as can be ploughed by one plough in a year ; Bede fixes it 
at as much as can maintain one family; ſome are ſo par- | 
ticular as to ſay, that it contained one hundred acres 3 | 
and others again aſſert, that the number of acres was 
uncertain. This tax was afterwards named Hidagium, 
which was afterwards uſed as a general name for all taxes 1 
Jatd upon land. It was releaſed by Edward the confeſſor, 
but levied again by William I, and II. After which it was 
| laid aſide by Henry I. and aboliſhed entirely by king 
Stephen. ſt is ſuggeſted that this ancient tax might pro- | 
dably be a precedent for our land-tax of three or four ſhil- | 
Epgs in the pound, when firſt granted, 
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1 the late conteſts with the Danes, that they 
were grown abject and ſervile, and choſe to 

| f endurè any inſult, rather than provoke them 
| to revenge, or _ the horrors of war. But 

* the prudence of the Engliſh only augmented 
| the haughtineſs cf the Danes; they. plainly 
N perceived the weakneſs and timidity of the na- 
* tives, and acted towards them like perſons 
who knew none of their demands could be re- 

| fuſed, and that the property of thoſe they lived 


$ with was entirely at their diſpoſal. Their 
15 E and inſolence at laſt grew to ſuch a 
5 eight, as to become proverbial ; and a Lord- 


Dane, was an expreflion uſed fo imply a per- 
fon who was inſotently proud, and exceſſively 
tyrannical. 

Ethelred finding by experience how little he 
could depend on his ſubjects, or on a body of 
mercenaries, in theſe critical conjunctures, re- 
ſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance, 
r from which he might be aſſiſted/ and ſecured. 
1 The dyke of Normandy had hitherto favour- 

, ed the Danes, his countrymen, in all their 
expeditions to England; his ports, which were 
| exactly oppoſite to the Engliſh coaſt, ſapplied 

them with opportunities of making ſudden de- 

fcents, and ſerved them as well for a fecure 

retreat in caſe of danger, as for marts to diſ- 

poſe of their plunder. Thinking it poſſible to 

deprive the enemy of theſe advantages, by 
forming a cloſe alliance with Richard, duke 
of Normandy, he ſent ambaſſadours to him to 

| | demand 


2 
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demand his ſiſter Emma in marriage. + The 
lady was a perſon ſo remarkable for her beau- 
ty, that ſhe was called the pearl of Norman- 
dy. Her brother readily agreed to the pro- 
5 th and Emma being brought over to Eng- 

and, the nuptials were folemnized with great 
ſplendour. + | 

The king now had a fair proſpe& of being 
freed from the ravages of the Danes, and en- 
Joying his dominions without any moleſtation ; 
but being intoxicated with his good fortune, 
was induced to take a ſtep which defeated him 
of every advantage he could propoſe to him- 
ſelf from his match, and entailed miſery on 
his poſterity. * 

The inſolence of the Danes, who were ſet⸗ 

tled in this kingdom, increaſing every day 
more and more, ſerved as a colour for the trea- 


chery of his counſellors. Huna, | ww of 


his army, and Edric Streona, who had mar- 
ried Edgitha, the king's ſiſter, were the p r- 
ſons who inſtigated him to a general maſlacre 
of the Danes; a ſtep no leis impolitic than 
barbarous! They repreſented the exceſſes 
theſe foreigners were guilty of with the moſt 
aggravating circumſtances, alarmed him with 

retended diſcoveries of a plot formed againſt 
lis life, and by that means inflamed the king's 
reſentment ſo highly, that he commanded let- 
ters to be diſpatched almoſt all over the 5 4 

| | om, 
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tiſed againſt the Danes was ſufficient to pro- 
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dom, ordering the Engliſh to riſe on St. Brice's 
day, when the Danes were engaged in bath- 
ing themſelves, and murder every one within 
their reſpective counties. The letters were 
circulated with ſo much ſecrecy, that the Danes 
received not the leaſt notice of their danger, 
and were butchered with ſuch circumſtances 
of barbarity, as humanity would wiſh to be 
ever covered with the veil of oblivion. © Gun- 


hilda, the ſiſter of Swein, who had ſettled in 


theſe parts, and had become an hoſtage for 
her brother's obſervation of the laſt vena was 
involved in the general cataſtrophe: but her 

death was preceded with ſuch inſtances of ſa- 
vageneſs, as are ſhocking to human nature. 
Her huſband and offspring were firſt put to 
death - before her eyes, and then ſhe herſelf 
was either transfixed with arrows, or, more 
28 beheaded. The manner in which 
ſhe undepwent this cruel butchery was reall 

heroic, not a feature-in her countenance ſut- 


tered the leaſt change, and with her laſt breath 


ſhe boldly told her murderers, that her death 
would involve the kingdom in a long ſeries of 
miſeries. | 

Some of the Danes, who ſaw that neither 
churches, nor altars -afforded any ſanctuary 
from the effects of popular fury, eſcaped. on 
board a veſſel to Denmark, carrying the news 
of this maſſacre to Swein. The relation which 
the fugitives gave him of the cruelties prac- 


Vor. III. E - voke 
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voke a perſon of his ſanguine diſpoſition fo 
revenge: but when they added his ſiſter's ca- 
taſtrophe, with all its aggravating circum- 
ſtances,” to their narrative, he was tranſported 
with an implacable fury. Determined to take 
an ample revenge on ws Engliſh for their per- 
ſidy and barbarity, he' aſſembled his council 
and laid the whole affair before them. No 
ſooner had they heard the reaſon of their be- 
ing called, than they unanimouſly reſolved to 
revenge the death of his fiſter, and the maſſa- 
cre of their countrymen, with all their forces. 
A confiderable body of men were ſoon raiſed 
on this occaſion, the neighbouring countries 
were invited to join the Danes, with a promiſe 
of ſharing in their ſpoils, a fleet of three hun- 
dred ſail was equipped, and all the nation of 
Denmark was animated with an inextinguiſh- 
able ſpirit of reſentment and revenge. | 
+ With this formidable armament Swein 
arrived upon the coaſt of Cornwal, and, hav- 
ing landed his forces, laid the country waſte 
with a degree of fury that ſhowed his intention 
was to deſtroy rather than to conquer. 'Then 
marching to Exeter, he inyeſted that city, 
which was betrayed to him by Hugh the Nor- 
man, whom Emma made governor. The 
traitor is fuppoſed, not without reaſon, to have 
earried on a correſpendence with Swein before 
his undertaking this expedition, and to have 
been inſtrumental to its fitting out, by the 
| encourage- 
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encouragement he had given to Swein's emiſ- 
ſaries. The city of Exeter thus falling into 
the enemies hands, they firſt plandered it of 
every thing that was valuable, and afterwards 
razed the — to the ground. From 
hence the Daniſh monarch marched into Hants, 
with an intention to penetrate into Wiltſhire, 
Ethelred, however, had aſſembled an army 
out of theſe counties, in order to put a ſtop to 
their ravages. * Alfric, notwichſtanding his 
former treachery, had been received again into 
the king's favour, and was entruſted with the 
command of this army : but, being both in- 
ſenſible to favours and puniſhment, he ſill con- 
tinued to repeat his perfidies. Notwithſtanding 
his army burnt with a deſire to engage the 
enemy, and ſhowed marks of the greateſt in- | 
trepidity, when he came might of the Danes, | 
He pretended he was taken fick, and his forces 
were obliged to retreat, without coming to an 
engagement. Swein thus encouraged by the 
perfidy or - cowardice of the Engliſh com- 
manders, defplated the county of Wiltſtire 
with incredible fury: animated perhaps by 
the knowledge of its being the theatre of his 
| RN 4 Dat E 2 ſiſter's 
Ethelted is by ſome authours repreſented as putting 
out the eyes of Alfric's fon, in tevenge for his father s 
firſt treachery; but Tyrrel ſeems to be of opinion, from 
Malmeſbury's account of the tranſaction, that it muſt 
' Have been, for ſome repeated acts of his perfidy. Be 
that is it will, the father's treachery at this time is by 
ſome accounted for, as ariſing from a ſpirit of revenge on 4 
account of the puniſhment of his ſon, * \ 
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ſiſler's murder. Wilton and old Sarum, were 
burnt to the ground, after being plundered ; 
and the booty _ embarked on board the 
fleet, Swein returned, nct ſatiated with his re- 
venge, to Denmark. | f 
Te next ſpring Swein made a ſecond de- 
ſcent on the country of the Eaſt- angles, and 
reduced the city of Norwich to aſhes. Ufkitel 
knowing too well, the avarice of the Danes, 
by the conſent of a council, paid them a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, to prevent their ruin - 
ing the reſt of the country, which was at that 
time unprepared to make any reſiſtance. The 
Danes indeed accepted the money, but ſoon 
forgot the conditions on which they received it. 
After the treaty, they privately took their route 8 
, + towards Thetford, which Uſkitel being in- 1 
formed of, ordered a party to go to their AY 
| fleet, and burn it in the harbour, while 
he raiſed an army to fall on the Danes before 
they ſhould be able to recover from their con- 
futon. But his orders not being executed, 
the enemy, after ſtaying one night in 'Ther- 
ford, ruined itin the ſame manner, as they had 
done Norwich, and endeavoured to gain their 
ſhips. Before they could ſecure their retreat, 
Uſkitel came up with their rear, which he en- 
ga ed with ſo mach fury, that the Danes cou- 
elied themſelves, they owed their ſafety only 
to the ſuperiority of their numbers, and mult 
inevi- 


* 
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inevitably have periſhed, had the Engliſh en- 
gaged them with their whole army. 
| Probably the check which the Danes met 
with at this place, made them more circum- 
ſpect in their | — be if it did not en- 
tirely extinguiſh them for a time. As our hiſ- 
tories are filent with reſpe& to their tranſac- 
tions, this may be ſomething more than mere 
conjecture, Vet the miſeries of the Engliſh 
were ſtill heightened by a“ calamity, which 
rendered them more wretched than it was in 
the power of the Danes to make them, pro- 
viding it was not partly owing to the ravages 
and devaſtations, they had made in the coun- 
try. A terrible famine raged in the land, which 
forced the Danes once more to return to Den- 
mark. | 

. + No ſooner had the Engliſh rejoiced on ac- 
count of their deliverance from the famine, 
than their joy was damped by the return of the 
Danes, who ſeemed implacably bent on their 
deſtruction. Their fleet appeared off Sand- 
wich in Kent, where they made a deſcent, 
and waſted the country with fire and ſword. 
On this occaſion Ethelred exerted himſelf in an 
extraordinary manner, by putting | himſelf at 
the head of an army, conſiſting of the natives 
of Weſſex and Mercia, The Danes, who 
knew their intereſt too well to hazard a battle, 
continued their ravages at a diſtance from the 
| King's camp; and when he marched againſt 
A. D. 1005, + A. D. 1006, 9 
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them, retired on board their fleet, and ſtood off 
to ſga. In this manner they eluded the vigt- 
lance of the Engliſh, and wearied our the 
king's forces, with marches and counter- 
marches, during the autumn. As the winter 
approached, they entered into meaſures to ſe- 
cure their booty, and retired with it to the iſle 
of Wight, where they knew themſelves to be 
ſecure from any ſurprize. As they were in- 
formed that the Engliſh. army confiſted of vo- 
lunteers, who ſerved at their own expence, 
they did not doubt, but as ſoon as the cam- 
paign was over, they would diſband themſelves. 
The approach of winter confirmed their con- 
jecture, and the Engliſh being broken, they 
took the opportunity to quit their retreat, and 
renew their ravages. 'They penetrated into 
Hants, after which they marched as far as 
Reading in Berkſhire, waſting ali the country, 
and deſtroying all rhe beacons in their way: 
From hence they marched, to Wallingford, 
Which they burnt to the ground; thence they 
advanced to Cuckamſby hill, and returned to 
their fleet, with a conſiderable booty, by a 
different route. An army was raiſed at Ken- 
net in Wiltſhire to cut off their retreat, but this 
county being then under the command of the 
arch-traitour Edric, it is probable that he kept 
them inactive by dei:gn, and ſuffered the ene - 
my to gain their fleet without moleſtation. 
The king was now keeping his chriſtmas in 
Shropſhire, and greatly alarmed with the de- 
vaſtations 


— 
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vaſtations which the Danes made in the heart 
of his kingdom. He was too ſenſible that he was 
betrayed, by perſons within the verge of his 
palace, but was neither ſagacious, nor cou- 
rageous enough, to diſcover or puniſh the 
traitors. He Pad fitted out fleets, but the ene- 
my, by corrupting his officers, had rendered 
them inactive; he had raiſed an army, whoſe 
officers avoided an engagement, and, in ſhort, 
found it impoſſible to extricate himſelf from 
his diſtreſſes hy thoſe very means, he had in his 
hands, and which were more than ſufficient 
for the purpoſe. In bis perplexity, he once 
more had 'recourſe to the advice of the great 
council of the nation, whoreſolved, that the only 
223 expedient, to ſave the ſtate, would 
de to buy a peace of the enemy Þ The Danes, 
grown inſolent by their ſucceſs, and reſolved to 
ruin the country, grew higher in their demands 
than they had been vl, and refuſed to 
deſiſt from hoſtilities, unleſs the Engliſh paid 
them F thirty thouſand pounds. This enormous 
fum, though raiſed with great difficulty, was 
the next year given to this rapacious enemy, 
and purchaſed the kingdom only a ſhort 
reſpite from their devaſtations. 
ory * Edric 
1 4. D. 1007, 


. I The Saxon chronicle, W. Malmeſbury as quoted by 

 Higden, Hen. Hunting. Allured, Beverl. Sim, of Durham 
Speed, Tyrrel, Rapin, and Dr. Campbell in his el 

hiſtory, vol. 1. p 70. fix the ſum only at thirty thouſand 


pounds, as in the the text. But Milton, Carte, and 
Smollet at thirty ſix thouſand, pet | 
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. Edric Streon, or Sheen, ſo called, 
to Brady, on account of his inſatiable avarice, 
is ſuppoſed to have perſuaded the king to this 
infamous treaty, only to enrich his own cof- 
fers; and making a merit of his advice, per- 
ſuaded the king ſo thoroughly of its expe- 
diency, that he not only made him earl of 
Mercia this year, but likewiſe gave him his 
daughter Edgitha, in marriage. As his name 
has already been mentioned in this hiſtory, it 
will not be unſeaſonable to bring the reader 
acquainted with his true character. This 
man, born ſor the ruin of his country, and 
worthy of the execration of all poſterity, was 
of mean birth, but immenſe riches, which 
he acquired by indirect practices; he was 
roud, cruel, crafty, and inſinuating; he 
— how to diſſemble his own ſentiments, 
under the appearance of the greateſt open- 
neſs, and eaſily made himſelf a maſter of the 
ſecrets of others ; his eloquence, like that of 
Cataline's; was more ſhowy, than ſolid, ca- 
pable of palliating the worſt of crimes, and of 
-perſuading to any attempt; his invention was 
Not leſs fertile in finding ovt expedients, and 
his avarice was the ſpring which actuated all 
his "deſigns. Under the appearance of the 
warmeſt zeal, and the moſt diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm, he dived into all the meaſures of the 
king's.councils, which he made it his buſineſs 
to betray to his enemies. When ſent to 1 
ſunde them to peace, he made uſe of all his 
a eloquence 
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eloquence to excite them to war; and when- 
ever he ſaw the king, or Edmund, likely to 
obtain any advantage, he diverted them by 
ſome artifice from improving the opportunity: 
his reigning paſſion ſeems to | Jn been avarice, 
and his ſole view to get money. His life was 
one continued ſcene of violence, treachery, 
and cruelty ; and his name might have been 
uſed, as a proverbial expreſſion to convey the 
idea of a wicked miniſter; if this nation had 
not produced others that have been equally in 
famous, and equally execrable. || | 
A year having elapſed fince the concluſion 
of the laſt treaty, Swein ſent to demand freſh 
contributions, pretending that the enormous 
ſum he had received the preceding year, was 
a tribute which the Engliſh had engaged to 
Pay him annually. In order to ward off this 
ow,” © Edric was ſent embaſſadour to the 
court of Denmark, but inſtead of diſcharging 
his commiſſion, inflamed them to a war, by 
repreſenting to them the weakneſs of the na- 
tion, and the general panic which had ſeized 
all ranks of people on the proſpect of a rup- 
rure. | 
In the mean while, Fthelred and his council 
determined to be prepared for all events, and 
a 


[| Hoveden, Wm. of Malmeſb. Higden's polychron, 
Speed, Brady, and Carte. | 
A. D. 1008. | 
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1 a general tax was laid for raiſing and fi 
porting a fleet and army, For this pu 4 
every three hundred and ten hides of land 
were obliged to furniſh. and maintain a ſtout 
veſſel, and every eight hides a coat of mail 
and a breaſt- plate. By this expedient, all the 
_ docks in the - were employed in build- 
ing veſſels, and the king's orders carried into 
execution with ſo much vigour, that the neg 
year a greater fleet was fitted out, than ever the 
nation had before, Yet this prodigious arma- 
ment, after being victualled, and rendez- 


vouſing at Sandwich, was rendered unſer- 
| | viceable 


I Dr. Campbell judiciouſly obſerves, in his naval hiſ- 
tory, © that this tax, or ſubſidy, was impoſed with judg- 
ment, and common conſent : it grew therefore, thence 
forward, an annual charge upon the people, and is that 
tax we ſo often meet with, in ancient writers, under the 
name of Danegeld : and from Which Edward the con- 
feſſour is ſaid to have freed his ſubjects. The reader 
mould diſtinguiſh this ſubſidy, raiſed upon the Engliſh, 
from the money occafionally paid to the Danes; though 
they both go under the ſame denomination. The firſt was 
raiſed at ſuch times, and in ſuch proportions, as the ne- 
_ ceſſity required; and was, properly enough, called Dane- 
led, as it was given to pacify thoſe invaders, i The fe- 
cond was a regular, ſettled impoſition, not much unlike 
our land-tax, and was properly called in the Saxon tongut, 
Hereg yld, i. e. ſoldiers money, and received the name of 
Danegeld'; becauſe it was originally given to raiſe a force 
to withſtand the Danes. It amounted to a vaſt ſum, in 
thoſe days; fince the Saxon chronicle informs us, that 


1 by it, when firſt impoſed, there was a prodigious fleet ſer | 


on foot; ſuch a one as, till then, had not been ſeen.” 
pbell's naval hiſtory, 8 vo. vol. 1. p. 71. 
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viceable by the diflenſions that aroſe between 
the commanders, who had not virtue enough 
to ſacrifice their es animoſities to the ge- 
neral welfare of their country. | 
Walfnoth, father to the famous earl God- 
win, was falſly accuſed by Brightric, brother 


1 to the traitor Edric, of treaſonable 1 ; 


but not caring to run the hazard of a public 


X trial, in a court wherein he knew his enemies 
would prevail by their intereſt, he made off 


with twenty ſhips manned by his adherents, 


turned pirate, and infeſted the ſouthern coaſts. 
XX Brightric, filled with rage at this diſapoint- 
ment, purſued him with a fleet of eighty ſail, 
but was overtaken himſelf by a great ſtorm, in 


whieh many of his ſhips were wrecked, and 
the remainder driven on ſhore. Wulfnoch, 
hearing of his diſtreſs, attacked that part of 
his ſquadron which was ſtranded, and con- 
ſumed it with fire. The news of this misfor- 
tune coming to the king's ears, who was em- 


X barked on board a veſſel at the head of ano- 
ther divifon, he immediately quitted the fleet, 
and came on ſhore. , Thus was this great ar-. 
mament rendered unſervieeable, and the trea- 
ſure of the kingdom either laviſhed in uſeleſs 
expeditions, or employed in buying off the 
enemy. 


As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet was diſperſed, 


b the Daniſh navy appeared off Sandwich, com- 
5 manded by Turky, and another came at the 
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ſame time to the iſle of Thanet, under the 
command of Heming and Anlaff. After the 
three geverals had united their forces, they 
marched to Canterbury, which would have 
fallen into their hands, had not the inhabi- 
tants redeemed it for three thouſand pounds. 


Not long after this, they retired with their 


booty on board their fleet, and, ſailing round 
to the iſle of Wight, penetrated into Suſſex, 
Hants, and Berkſhire. The king, with a 


view of checking their incurſions, ſent or- 


ders to every county to raiſe men in its own 
defence; but ſo deſpicable was his autho- 
rity, and ſo little were his nobility animated 
with a love of their country, that no one re- 

arded his orders. Having, with great dif- 
culty, collected an army, which he headed 
in perſon, he took poſt in an advantageous 
ſituation, intending to intercept. the enemy 
in their return to their fleet. Ethelred had 
ſurrounded the Danes in ſuch a manner that 
it was impoſſible for them -to eſcape, and 
with forces burning for an engagement, was 
preparing to begin the attack ; when Edric, 
diſſuading him from hazarding a battle, he 
drew of his forces and ſuffered the Danes 
to paſs unmoleſted with their booty, Having 


fixed their winter 1 in the iſle of 


Thanet, they ravaged the adjacent countries, 
and made repeated attacks upon the city of 
London, but were always beat off with great 
reſolution by the citizens. 


In 
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In the ſpring they penetrated into Bucks 
and Oxfordihire, and deftroyed the univer- 
fity of Oxford by fire ; then dividing their 
forces, they ravaged the country on both 
fides the Thames, but hearing that an army 
was marching from London to attack them, 
they paſſed * river at Staines, and havin 
joined their forces, continued on land du- 
ring the whole winter. In the ſpring, the 
Danes returned to their fleet, and having re- 
paired their ſhips, they failed to Ipſwich. 
At a place named Ringmere, the brave 
Ukkitel once more attacked them, but was 
routed on account of the treachery of a 
Dane, who ſerved in his army. The traitor, 
who was named Thyrketel Myrancheſad, 
by a pretended gat, had occaſioned ſuch a 
anic in the Engliſh army, that they were 
oon afterwards put into confuſion, and fled 
with ſo much precipitation, that it was im- 
zoffible for their officers to rally them, or 
ring them again to the charge. Ethelſtan, 
the Lng's ſon, and ſeveral noble perſons 
were ſlain in the field, and the whole coun- 
try was abandoned to the fury of the enemy. 
The Danes had brought no cavalry with 
them from Denmark, on account of the dif- 
ficulty attending the tranſportation, but 
being now maſters of Eaft-anglia, a country 
abounding in horſes, they mounted part of 
their troops, and by that means not only 
Vor. HI. F ſtrength - 
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ſtrengthened their army, but likewiſe ex- 
tended their conqueſts, With this advan- 
tage, they penetrated into Eſſex, Hunting- 
don, Oxfordſhire, Buckingham, Bedford, 
and Hertfordſhire; then made an incurſion 
into Northamptonſhire, burnt the town of 
Northampton, and taking their route into 

Weſſex, and Wiltſhire, committed every ex- 
ceſs of brutal fury and rapine | 
The + next ſpring they renewed their ra- 
vages on both fides the Thames, penetrating 
on one fide as far as Huntingdon, and on the 
other as far as Wiltſhire and Southampton. 
Ethelred, inftead of oppoſing their progreſs, 2 

kept himſelf cloſe Rut up in London. 4 
London and Canterbury were the only places 
of any note that remained in his power; and 
even the latter fell into the hands of the 
Danes by treachery. The t city had ſtood 
a ſiege of nineteen days with great bravery, 
but the enemy having ſet it it on fire in ſe- 
veral places, 5 Elmar a monk, took the 
opportunity to let the Danes in, while the 
foldiers were employed in extinguiſhing the 
conflagration. Alphage, the archbiſhop, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, were 
taken prifoners on this occafion ; as for the 
reſt of the inhabitants, they were on 

Wi 
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5 This traitor's life had been ſaved by Alphage ſome 
time before this event, n | 
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ith ||] ſuch exceſſes of brutality, as is ſhock- 
1 to human nature. Only four monks 
775 eight hundred laymen were left alive, 
nine out of every ten being delivered over 
by lot, to deſtruction. So that the number 
of perſons butchered in this maſſacre, muſt 
have amounted to at leaſt forty three thou- 
ſand two hundred perſons : the circumſtances 
that attended the captivity of the good pre- 
late are ſuch as diſcover ſigns of the greateſt 
reſolution and fortitude. The Danes had 
1 him the alternative, either of paying 
three thouſand pounds by a certain by. or 
elſe of being put to a cruel death. Alphage 
bold! refufe to give them the ſum, and 
57 y charged ifs friends not to pay it 
for him. The enemy thus diſappointed of 
their booty fell upon him with their axes, 

and after having Felten him ſome time wit 
the blunt ſide, delivered him over to the 
mob, who pelted him with ſtones and cow- 

heels, The agonies which the archbiſho 

was thrown. into by theſe cruelties, indfied 
the heart of one Thrum a converted Dane 
4 MF 2 A Inte 
According to Sim, of Durham, they threw ſome of 
the unhappy captives over the wall; burnt others; hung 
up others by their private parts; tore the infaats from 
their mothers breaſts, ſome of which they toſſed on ſpears 
with all the wantonneſs of barbarity, while others were 
run over by carts, employed for that ſavage purpoſe, Ma 
2 and virgins were dragged on the ſtones by the hair 
of their heads, and proſtituted with circumſtances, that 
convey deteſtation and horror, — . 
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into pity, who, with a pious impiety, as 
Florence expreſſes it, hit him on the head 
with his axe, and with one blow rendered 
him inſenſibleto pain. * 

While the nation was. thus ruined by the 
deſolations of an inſatiate enemy, Ethelred 
ſummoned his nobles to a council at Lon- 
don, in order to concert ſuch meaſures as 
might put a ſtop to the fury of the Danes. 
But inſtead of providing for the good of the 
kingdom, the members were employed in 
mutual impeachments: the clergy ſtood u 
for their privileges, and refuſed to fretch 
out their hands to prevent their country 
from ſinking, or to contribute any thing 
towards the public neceſſities. While 
the council was thus ſquandring away their 
time in cabals and diſſention, the Danes pro- 
ceeded in their ravages: the meaſures en- 
tered into one month, were ſubverted the 
next, no commander was found to head the 
few forces that could be got together; if they 
had indeed the good fortune to be led againſt 
the enemy, they refuſed to ſtand a charge, 
and fled away as ſoon as ever they came 
3 within 

* The manuſcript of John of Tinmouth's hiſtoria 
aurea, in the archbiſhop of Canterbury's library at Lam- 
beth, ſays, that the Danes threw the archbiſhop's body, 
after his murder, into the river, and that it was ſoon taken 
out again by ſome of his converts, But the Saxon annals 


relate, that Adnorth and Alf hume, biſhops of Lincoln, 


and London, carried it away the next morning, and bu- 
ried it in St. Paul's cathedral.” * | 
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within fight of them; though the danger. 
was general, yet the alarm-was partial, every 
county provided fot its own ſafety, without 
tht Fe the calamities, which the adjacent 
one was expoſed to, and the whole nation 
was nothing but one continued ſcene of anar- 
chy, and deſolation. In this diſtreſs, the king 
was perſuaded once more to make uſe of the 
temporary expedient of N a peace, 
and, by the advice of Edric, paid + them, 
a greater ſum than ever he had done before. - 
As ſoon as the Danes had received their 
contributions, their armies and fleets divi- 
ded. - Turkill, with forty five fail, ſtaid at 
London, and entered into the ſervive of 
Ethelred, on condition of his maintaining 
and cloathing his men and himſelf, as for the 
reſt of the Danes, they ſet fail for their own 
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country. — ä 
The terms on which Turkil offered to 
ſerve the king are ſo low, that the ſuſpicion 
which ſeveral hiſtorians entertain of his fide- 
lity ſeems to have ſome foundation. He is 
charged, by Malmeſbury, with holding a ſecret 
correſpondence with the Danes, and is ſup- 
poſed to have excited them to make another 
deſcent on this kingdom. However, as this is 
no more than mere conjecture, it is propoſed 
F b as 
3 | 
+ The Saxon chronicle and Speed computed it-at no 
more than e/ght thouſand pounds; Milton does not mention 
the ſum; Daniel, Brady, Rapin, Carte, and Smollet, 
compute it at forty eight thouſand, ets ee thi 
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as ſuch to the aſſent of the reader, who is at 
liberty to receive or reject it. | 
* Scarce had our unhappy countrymen 
taſted the ſweets of peace, Shen Swein ar- 
rived with his fleet of Sandwich ; without 
making any ſtay at that place, he ſailed for 
the Humber, and, going up the Trent, 
landed at Gainſborough. As ſoon as he 
came on ſhore, the Northumbrians, with 
Utred their earl, made him a voluntary ſub- b 
miſſion. Their example was immediately * 
followed by all the country north of Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, who gave him hoſtages, as a 
pledge of. their fidelity. Having command- 
ed them to ſupply his army with horſes and 
roviſions, he committed the country he had 
ſubdued to the care of his ſon Canute, and 
taking a ſelect body of the Engliſh- along 
with him, ere. unto Oxford, which 9 
place ſubmitted to him. From thence he A 
advanced to Wincheſter, which received him 5 
without any reſiſtance. This ſeries of ſuc- 7 
ceſſes induced him to take his route towards 3 
London, in hopes of making himſelf as eaſi- * 
ly maſter of that place. Fn his march he A 
loſt ſeveral of his men in paſling the Thames, 
owing to their raſhneſs in endeavouring to f 
make their way over without a bridge. | His 
| at- 


A. D. 1013. 4533p 
This account, which is more particular than that of 
Rapin, Carte, or Smollet, is taken from Speed, b. vii. 
c 44. and Polydae Virgil, | * 
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attempt on London was rendered fruitleſs, 
by the bravery of the inhabitants, who, be- 
ing animated by the preſence of Ethelred, 
and Turkil, repelled them in all their at- 
tacks, and, in a fally, committed ſuch ſlaugh- 
ter, that they were forced to raiſe the ſiege. 

Swein himſelf was in great danger of bein 

taken in this action, and eſcaped by force 
marches to Bath. Hither Ethelm, Earl of 
Devonſhire, and other great officers, repair- 
ed in order to make their ſubmiſſion, and 
give him hoſtages. Elated with this proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs, Swein returned to his ſhips, 
and aſſumed the title of king of England. 
After a ſhort ſtay; he once more reſolved 
upon reducing the city of London, and made 
great preparations for the ſiege of it: but 
the City not being in a condition to ſuſtain a 
long ſiege, the. Londoners followed the ex- 
ample of the reſt of the kingdom, ſurrender- 
ed without making any 8 acknow- 
ledged Swein for their king, and gave him 
ho ages as a ſecurity. h 
* Ethelred thus betrayed by his dukes, 
deſerted by his ſubje&s, deprived of a Pics 
a ; O 8 


* Speed relates, that Ethelred had a fierce engagement 
with the Danes previous to his departure, in which he 
was defeated, on account of the treachery of his own 
py After which he introduces him as haranguing 

remaining friends in the following ſpeech, which 1s 
\raalcribes decauſe it is curious, though gerhaps not au- 
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of ſafety, and more apprehenſive of danger 
from the treachery of his own ſubjects, than 
the courage of his enemies, went firſt on 
board the Daniſh fleet in his ſervice, then 
lying at Greenwich, and afterwards took 
refuge in the iſle of Wight. From hence he 
ſent Emma, his queen, and his two ſons 
Edward and Elfred, attended with biſhop. 
Z1fune, to his brother Richard II. 1 


thentic, If I myſelf was void of a paternal regard for 1 
the defence of the kingdom, or the adminiftration of juſ- vp 
tice ; or even if ye yourſelves were defective in courage 1 
for the defence of your native country; I ſhould have 
brooded over my calamities in filehce, and given myſelf 
up a prey to dejection. But as this is not the caſe, I have 
formed a reſolution to ruſh into the mid of zhe enemy, 
and ſacrifice my life to my kingdom and my crown. Iam 
certain you muſt eſteem that death to be honourable which. 
is purchaſed in defence of the liberties of our relations 
and poſterity, Let us then, one and all, reſolve to die in 
ſo noble a cauſe, I ſee that we are abandoned by Go p, 
and providence; and that our ruin is arrived to its eriſis. 
We are not overcome by the ſwords, or courage of the 
enemy, but by the treaſon and perfidy of our friends. 
Our navy is betrayed into the hands of the Danes ; our 
armies. are -weakened by the revolt of our officers ; our 
deGgns betrayed to the adverſary by our counſellors ; 
who, inſtead of extricating us from our troubles, are con- 
tinually perſuading us to infamous treaties, I myſelf 
am diſeſteemed, and contemptuouſſy termed Ethelred the 
unready: your valeur and loyalty is rendered ineffectual by 
the treachery of your leaders, and our poverty yearly ag- 
| 5 by the payment of Danegelt, which Gop only 
weth how We are to redreſs, though it is our duty to 
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duke of Normandy. The treatment which 
Emma met with from her brother, was ſuit- 


able to the e of her birth and the diſ- 


vieſſes of her family. Ethelred ſoon follow - 


ed her, by the duke's invitation, and left 
his kingdom to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Whether the Engliſh looked on the depar- 


were unable to reſiſt the uſurper, Swein 
was now nth; acknowledged as king. 
Thecalamities which the nation now groan- 


ed under were great beyond deſcription, no- 

= thing 
make the trial. In vain do we purchaſe a peace with 
money, in vain do we oblige the Danes to confirm it by 


"XX oaths, regardleſs of Gob and man, they break through 
te moft ſacred ſanctions, and pay not the leaſt regard to 


equity, to the laws of war, or the laws of nations. So 
far are we from any proſpect of an alteration in our cir- 
cumſtances to our advantage, that we have the greateſt rea- 
ſon to fear the loſs of our kingdom, and the utter extine- 
tion of the Engliſh name and reputation. Seeing there» 
fore our enemies are not at a diſtance, and their ſwords 
are cloſe to our throats z let us, by our wiſdom and pru- 
dence, reſcue ourſelves from danger, or elſe couragiouſly 
ſheath our ſwords in the bowels of our enemies. Either 
of theſe expedients 1 ſhall adopt with the greateſt readi- 
neſs, in order to preſerve the ſtate, and ſnatch the nation 
from itrecoverable ruin.” Our authour informs us, 
„that this pathetic ſpcech affected the audience, but fill- 
ed them at the time with diſtraction. However, they 
concluded that it would be in vain to hazard an engage- 
ment, which might be defeated by treachery; to ſurrender 
themſelves to the enemy would be to anticipate their ſer» 
virude and miſery; and to flie before them their eternal 
97 Wit and reproach,” Speed, edit, III. B. VII. c. 44e 
p. 304. 8 
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thing can give us a better idea of their preſ- 
ſure, than Speed's emphatic . — 
*© 'Theſe were the days of England's mourn- 
ing.” Turkil, who- fill adhered to Ethel- 
by, or pretended to do ſo, extorted ſup- 
plies and contributions for his fleet ; on the 
other hand, Swein, as a mark of his regal 
authority, laid an inſupportable tax on his 
ſubjects for the ſame purpoſe; the ſingle 
ſhare of the abbey of Croyland amounted to 
no leſs than twenty thouſand marks ; how 
enormous then muſt have been the amount 
of the whole? Happy it was for the nation 
that he did not live long enough to ſee it 
exacted ! For within fix weeks after Ethel- 


red had retired to Normandy, f Swein died 1 3 


ſuddenly. EC OY 
Imme- 


Þ+ Feb. 3, A. D. 1014. Some ſay that he was choak- 
ed by rheum. But Florence of Worceſter and Simeon of 
Durham, give us a remarkable narrative of his death, 
which is added purely to give the reader a taſte of the le- 

endary narratives which were paſſed on the world for 
hiſtories in thoſe days. Swein, ſays our author, was 
then lying at Gaineſborough, where he had called an aſ- 
ſembly of his principal officers z and being ſurrounded, in 
the eveuing, by his ſoldiers, ſent to demand contribution 
from the '"w.onks in that place, threatening to deftroy 
the monaſtery, kill the monks, and to diſturb the mar- 
tyr's bones that were there interred, in caſe of a refuſal, 
In the midft of theſe threats, he was terrified with an ap- 
parition of St. Edmund coming to him all in armour, 
hich terrified him fo, that he cried out, Help, help; 
ellow ſoldiers, look here, king Edmund is coming to kill me. 
ä . * 
1 
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Immediately after his death, Canute his 
forf, was acknowledged by the Danes, and 
proclaimed king of England. But the af- 
fections of the Faglich were ſo much aliena- 
ted by the exactions of his father, that all 
the great perſons of the kingdom unani- 
2 reſolved to recall Ethelred. On this 

occaſion, a deputation was ſent to Normandy, 
with offers of their allegiance; and expreſ- 
ſions of the ſtrongeſt affection and loyalty. 
The king, reſedce? at this teſtimony of their 
duty, anſwered their meſſage in the moſt 


$ their grievances, to govern them with the 
| greateſt fidelity and kindneſs, and to pardon 


al 


As he uttered theſe words, he received a mortal blow by 
the ſaint's hands, and fell from his horſe, Lying till 
the duſk of the evening in great torment, he exp:red, and 

= was buried at Vork.“ This narrative is copied from the 
XX legend of St. Edmund. Jon of Tinmouth, in his 
$8 Hiſtor. aur, a manuſcript belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, relates that the Ghoſt tabbed 

him as he ſet in his chair. But Malmeſhury reports, 
chat St. Edmund appeared to bim in his ſleep, and ſmote 
Xt him whilſt he was in his bed, becauſe he anſwered him 
vawmannerly. Yet, as all conclude that he received a 
= blow, Tyrrel's folution of this pretended miracle is both 
ingenious and probable. He imagines that Swein was 
wounded by ſome unknown hand, and that the perſon, 
having the good luck to eſcape undiſcovered, gave 6cca- 
gon to the monks of St. Edmund's Bury to invent this 
legend for the honour of their ſaint, and to deter others 


_ violating a place, which was then accounted ſa- 
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all acts committed againſt his perſon, if they 
would return to their allegiance. In conſe- 
2 of theſe meaſures, Canute was de- 
lared an out-law, and Ethelred, returnin 
ſoon after, was received with the Habs 
demonſtrations of joy and affection. 
The ardour of the Engliſh was ſo great, 
to teſtify their loyalty and ſupport their 
king, that he Be e joined by a nume- 
rous army, with which he marched into 
Lindeſey, where Canute then encamped, 
and was treating with the inhabitants for 
horſes to mount his cayalry, The Dane 
aſtoniſhed at the expedition of Ethelred, 
who had been looked upon hitherto as un- 
ready or dilatory to a proverb, declined 
coming to an engagement, and retreated to 
his fleet with great precipitation. His ab- 
ſence leaving the country expoſed to the re- 
ſentment of Edward, he took ample ſatiſ- 
faction for their adherence to Canute, and 
laid the whole province under military exe- 
cution, This act of ſeverity highly pro- 
voked the Dane, who, in revenge, * 
flit the noſes, and cut off the hands of his 
hoſtages, ſet them on ſhore at Sandwich,“ 
and Foitted ſail, to take poſſeſſion of the 
throne of Denmark, now vacant by the death 
of his father, | | 
Ethelred was no ſooner delivered from the 
Danes, than he forgot the promiſes he had 
ET = 28 9 made 
A. D. 1013. ; | 
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made to hig ſubjects. He impoſed an exor- 
bitant tax, amounting to no leſs than twenty 
one thouſand Pounds, for the maintenance of 
his fleet, then lying at Greenwich; and enter- 
ed fo far into the wicked fchemes of Edric, 
as to conſent to the aſfaſſination of + Sige- 
ferth and Morcar, two of his faithful adhe- 
rents, in order to confiſcate their eſtates. 

Canute, having quelled a rebellion raiſed 
| by his brother Harold to deprive him of the 
kingdom of Deamark, reſumed his intention 
of making a ſettlement in England. With 

Vor. III. | (GG | this 


+ Theſe noblemen were of Daniſh extraction, and 
were ſo ſtrongly attached to the king, that their fidelity 
Thould have been their protection. But being both opu- 
tlent and of great intereſt, Edric might perhaps have been 
= apprehenſive of their diſconcerting his projects. This 
might be his motive, among others, for endeavouring to 
remove them. As he had free acceſs to the king, and 
was at that time his principal favourite, he privately ac- 
cuſed theſe noblemen, as traitours ; and poſleſſed Ethelred 
ſo ſtrongly with their guilt, that he gave him orders to 
make away with them privately : being apprehenſive that 
a public execution would prove dangerous to the ſtate and 
cauſe an inſurrection. To.obviate this inconvenieney, 
Edric invited them to an entertainment in his. own houſe, 
and there, contrary to the laws of hoſpitality, had them 
murdered.. As foon as they were dead Ethelred ſent Ed- 
mund his ſon to ſeize their eſtates, and commanded Al- 
githa, the widow of Sigeferth, to be confined in the mo- 
naſtery at Malmeſbury, She bad not been confined long 
in this place before Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſop, ſaw 
her, on a viſit at the monaſtery, and was ſo captiyated with 
* that he married her without his father's 
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this view he came over at the time, when the 
diſcontent occaſioned by the death of Sige- 
ferth and Morcar had raiſed ſuch a ferment, 
that the nation was ripe for an inſurrection- 
His fleet made the port of Sandwich, and 
failing round Kent, landed the troops in 
the country of the weſt Saxons. While Ca- 
nute was employed in ravaging Wiltſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, and Somerſetſhire, Edric levied 
an army in Mercia, and Edmund another in 
the north, to ſtop his progreſs. When the 
two princes had come within fight of the 
Daniſh army, and were preparing _ 
thing for an immediate engagement, Ed- 
mund was informed, that Edric intended to 
betray him to the enemy, and had laid a plot 
to deprive him of his life. On this account 
Edmund immediately retreated with his divi- 
ſion to a place of ſatety, and left the enemy 
in poſſeſſion of the field. Edric, now ſee- 
ing his treachery too evident to be palliated 
by his eloquence, or concealed by his diſſi- 
mulation, plucked off the maſk and immedi- 
yy zoined the enemy. Has revolt was at- 
tended with a circumſtance that was at that 
juncture fatal to the kingdom, in robbin 
Be king of no leſs than forty of his beit 
ſhips. | 
This acceſſion of ſtrength increaſed - the 
navy of Canute to at leaſt one hundred and 
ſixty fail, and rendered him able to execute 
his projects with little or no difficulty. Mer- 


cia, 
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cia, Wiltſhire, and Warwickſhire were eaſily 
over- run by his armies, who ſpread ruin and 


7 deſolation, wherever they came. Edmund, 


who was both brave and compaſſionate, was 
moved by the diſtreſſes of his country, once 
more, to take the field againſt the enemy. 
He rouzed his father to ſecond his attempts, 


and to put himſelf at the head of his army, 


in order to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow, that 
might be a means of retrieving his affairs. 
he preſence of the king, and the popu- 


larity of Edmund, ſoon brought together a 


formidable army; but when victory ſeemed 
hovering over their heads, Ethelred was di- 


rverted from engaging by a report artfully | 


ſpread by the enemy, that a plot was formed 
againſt his life by ſome of the officers in his 
army. Edmund thus robbed of his glory 
when the deſtruction of the Danes ſeemed 
inevitable, ſet out for the north, and joini 
Uthred count of Northumberland, who ha 


3 | married his ſiſter Elfgiva, ravaged thoſe pro- 


vinces that declared for the enemy. Canute, 
hearing of the diſtreſſes of his adherents, 
marched to their aſſiſtance ; and on his en- 
trance into Northumberland, Edmund diſ- 
banded his army and went to London; while 
Uthred made his ſubmiſſion to the Dane. Ca- 
nute, at firſt, ſeemed ſatisfied with the ho- 
ſtages he had given him, but conſidarin 

that he was a perſon of great intrepidity, 


þ | And of an nnn... had him 
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aſſaſſinated, and placed Yric, a Daniſh chief+ 
tain, in his government. Edmund had now 
no place of refuge but London, whither he 
went at a very critical juncture. His father 
Ethelred was then dangerouſly Hl; Canute 
was Preparing a fleet to attack the place, but 
before he arrived Ethelred died, and way 
interred in ſaint PauPs cathedral. In Speed's 
time his bones were ftill remaining in the 
north wall of the chancel, depoſited in a 
cheſt of grey marble, ſupported” with four 
Lak covered with a coped ſtone of the 
ame, near which was the monument of Sebba 
king of the eaſt Saxons. ©, 
Ihe character of this king has been treated 
with greater freedoms, and blackened with 
more calumny than that of any other mo- 
narch who has fat on the Engliſh throne. 
Malmeſbury, and the reft of the Monkiſh 
hiſtorians, accuſe him of drankenneſs and. 
luſt, of violating the marriage-bed with 
miſtreſſes of the meaneft rank; of being ty- 
rannical and cruel, in taking away ** | 
of his ſubjects for pretended crimes ; of be- 
ing covetous, proud, and timorous ; void 
of every great and magnanimous virtue, and 
fo dilatory in all his proceedings, as to have 
merited the title of anready. As ſatire is more 
ſuitable to the genius of ſome people than 
praiſe, and men of ah inferior order take a 
reat pleaſure in bringing down the charac- 
ters of kings to a level with their own, it is 
5 no 
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no wonder that ſeveral modern hiſtorians 
have joined in the cry againſt the unfor tu- 
nate Ethelred. Rapin has, in this inſtance, 
led the way in abuſe, by adopting every ca- 
kumny-of the monkiſh hiſtorians; and ad- 
ding ſome of his own to them. At his 
coming to the crown, ſays our authour, he 


found the kingdom rich and flouriſhing, but, 


at his death, left it in extreme poverty and 
deſolation. Smollet 1s in this particular no 
more than his copieſt, and is no farther an- 
ſwerable for his calumnies, than one who 
propagates a flander, without enquiry into 
ats foundation. es 3404 
Yet we cannot but take a pleaſure when 
we diſcover Speed amongſt all this cloud of 
authors, treating the character of this un- 
fortunate king with a compaſſionate candour, 
and ſupplying us with a hint not only to ac- 
count fr. but likewiſe to obviate the viru- 
lence of the monks. *©* Ethelred was fa- 
vourable to married pneſts, and had no 
great opinion of the lives of opulent and 
idle monks,” This one obſervation is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhow us, that they were preju- 
diced again him, and as their reſentment 
was generally expreſſed in virulent reproach, 
and undeſerved calumnies, we need not won- 
der at its being vented on the character of 

Ethelred. \ | 
Young and yoid of education, when he 
aſcended the throne, he was expoſed to the 
6 IE <2 artifices 
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artifices of cunning and deſigning men. The 
ftate of his kingdom was Rech, that it re- 
quired able ſtateſmen” to direct the helm; 
and contained in its very bowels the prin- 
ciples of its deſtruction. Tis true, the 
nation was opulent, but its riches were en- 
groſſed by a few perſons, who had neither 
the virtue nor wiſdom to part with them for 
the love of their country. The natives of 
the country were unarmed and undiſciplined; 
the navy was neglected and ruined. A mer- 
cenary army was maintained in the kingdom 
at an immenſe expence, which in times of 
peace fleeced the poor natives, and in' time 
of war could not be confided in. It confiſted 
of Danes, the only men in the world that 


the Englifh had.to fear. The great men ha- 
ving their poſts, by the weakneſs of ou 


dent kings, perpetuatd in their families as 
an inheritance, grew inſolent, and indepen- 
Gant ; while they could ſerve their own in- 
tereſts, -they ſerved the king ; but when the 
intereſts of their country claſhed with their 
own, they were too great to obey. They 
who had more fagacity than wiſdom, could 
eaſily foreſee, that the nation was approach- 
ing to the verge of deſtruction, and reſolved 
to enrich themſelves out of its ruins. They 
kept a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy, 
and, being. members of the king's privy 
council, gave them intelligence of all his 


meaſures, before rt was poſſible for them to 
0 be 
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be executed. The fleet was ſold ; the army 
was corrupt; and ſcarge-a man of common 
honeſty was found in any great poſt through- 
out the lation. Diſſentions were ſowed 
among the the counſellors, and every aſſem- 
bly was rendered unſerviceable by the pri- 
vate quarrels and cabals of the members. 
Under theſe circumſtances Ethelred might be 
contemptuouſly termed, the arready ; but 
the dilatorineſs of his meaſures ſeem not ſo 
much owing to himſelf as his counſellors ; 
and if the term had been applied juſtly, it 
would have been given to them, rather than 
to him. Far, very far are we from infinu- 
ting that his conduct can be vindicated in all 
reſpects; it cannot in reſpect to the extreme 
tondneſs he ſhewed to Edric, his favourite 
miniſter; had that villain been timely diſ- 
charged, the fate of the, nation might have 
been protracted; and its ruin, poſiibly pre- 
vented. But as he was not the only perfidious 
2 in office, even this expedient might 

ave proved ine ffectual. he enormous 
contributions paid the Danes, ſunk the ſpirits 
of the people, and drained the nation of the 
only reſource they had to carry on a war with 
the enemy. But in the juncture, when theſe 
ſums were given, was there any other Re. 
dient, any other reſource remaining? The 
treachery of the admirals had already ſhewn, 
what confidence ought to be repoſed in the 
fleet; and the corruption of the e ae, : 
; clare 
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clared the ſame with reſpect to the _— If 
courage could have warded of the blow 
the courage of Edmund muſt have done it; 
but Edmund, at the very point of an engage- 
ment, was betrayed, and obliged to draw off 
his forces to ſave them and himſelf from fal- 
ling the ſacrifices of treachery. Ethelred 
himſelf did not want courage, and would 
certainly have defeated his enemy, had not 
the victory been wreſted out of his hands by 
the whiſpers of perfidy. To have engaged 
after that intelligence would have been mad- 
neſs, but to have declined a battle in ſuch 
circumitances, 1s what he was authorized to 
do by prudence and wiſdom. The charge 
therefore which is brought againſt him, for 
having laviſhed the treaſure of the king- 
dom in paying unneceſſary contributions, 
and of having been defeQive in perſonal 
courage, ſeems, to be rather malicious, than 
true. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſlander he 
is ſtigmatized with in reſpect to his being too 
fond of wine or women. No one 'inſtance 
occurs throughout the whole courſe of his 
reign, to * or countenance ſo groſs a 
calumny; and on the whole we might con- 
clude, that he was more unfortunate than 
vicious. The cruelty he was guilty of in 
the maſſacre of the Danes, is, indeed, a 
ſtain that muſt always render his memory in- 
famous; yet even this action might receive 
ſome palliations which might render it leſs 
hath erimi- 
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eriminal, though none can make it excuſable. 


That he poſſeſſed the ſocial virtues to an 


eminent degree, appears from the debt of 


- filial affection he paid to the manes of his 


murdered brother, though his own mother 
was the perpetratour of that horrid crime. 
The favours which he ſhewed to the married 

rieſts, are ſtrong indications of the regard 
he had for religion, and demonſtrate that his 


zeal was informed by prudence, and directed 


by knowledge. The laws which were enacted 
in his reign are the beſt vindications of his 
character, -and ſuch as muft ſtop the mouth 
of ſlander, and eraſe all the ſtains of envy. 
As the beſt laws might be rendered ineffec- 
tual by the bribery and corruption of judges, 
he took effectual care that the ſubject ſhould. 
neither ſuffer. from their ignorance, parti- 
ality or dilatorineſs. In order to prevent 
the incroachments on private property, the 

maſter of a family was Ce reſponiible 


for the appearance of Oy Jn. under 


his roof, and a bondſman, being convicted 
of a default, was, for the firſt offence, 
marked with a red hot iron, and for the ſe- 
cond, puniſhed with the loſs of life. In 
order to promote the cauſe of virtue, the 
king's reeve, or officer, was obliged to re- 
quire ſureties for the good behaviour of 
every perſon of ill fame, and in caſe any 


perſon refuſed to afford that ſatis faction, he 


was to be put to death, and buried in an 
g * un- 
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unhallowed place with common malefactors. 
Such were the laws he made at Woodſtock. 
Thoſe which were enacted at Wantage in 
Berkſhire were not leſs beneficial to the com- 
munity, nor leſs neceſſary for preſervation of 
the peace of his dominions. The laws of 
his anceſtors, relative to the tranquillity of 
the Kingdom, were then revived, and eſpe- 
cially that of Ina, wherein quarrels and 
murders committed in public houſes are ſe. 
verely puniſhed. The trial of all cauſes 
a jury of twelve perſons, excluſive of their 
foreman, and the oath that they take to ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt impartiality and juſtice in 
all their decifions, was then ſettled. At ano- 
ther aſſembly held at Enham, other laws 
were enacted, which, for their fingularity, re- 
quire our notice. The prieſts in thoſe days 
having carried the indulgence granted them 
to marry, to ſuch exceſſes as to enjoy a plu- 
rality of wives, a law was enacted, wherein 
they were deprived of this privilege, and 
prohibited to marry at all. It being a com- 
mon cuſtom among the Engliſh, in thoſe 
days, to ſell their children and relations for 
ſlaves, to the Iriſh; a law was introduced to 
put a ſtop to this infamous practice. Widows 
were obliged to continue unmarried for the 
ſpace of twelve months after the deceaſe of 
p reſpective huſbands. In order to ſecure 
the credit of the kingdom as a trading na- 
tion, the currency of bad money was re- 
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Krained by a law, which ſeems at preſent 
worthy of a revival; the perſon who know- 

ingly received bad money was liable to the 
fame puniſhment as the coiner ; and the 
coiner was left to the king's diſcretion, who 
either fined him, or put him to death, ac- 
cording to the nature of his crime. And 
though the Engliſh navy made fo contemp- a 
tible a figure during this king's reign, yet it b 
is evident it was owing to the treachery of 
its admirals, and not to the neglect of Ethel- F 
red: for a law was enacted by him, wherein 
it was expreſly ordered, that a fleet ſhould 
be ready and equipped every year, about 
Eaſter, for the —— of the kingdom. If 
any perſon damaged any ſhip deſigned for 
this purpoſe, he was obliged to make it good. 
But if any one deftroyed a veſſel, he was 
obliged to pay the full value of it, and was 
puniſhed as if guilty. of treaſon, or an af- 
ront committed againſt the king. It ſeems 
ſomewhat ſtranger to an impartial perſon, 
-who conſiders theſe laws, that the memo 
of this king ſhould be treated with fo 1 
obloquy: but we have already aſſigned a rea- 
ſon, why it met with this treatment from the 
monks; no other can be aſſigned for the 
malignity of modern hiſtorians, but that 
they drew their portraits from the monkiſh 
orignals, which ſhews that their characters 
are rather a compilation of the ſlanders of 
their predeceſſours, than a deduction of their 
| ih den 
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own reaſon, from conſidering the generat 
tenour of a perſon's actions. Ethelred, with 
_ to his perſon, ' was fair, handſome, 
genteel ; his addreſs was polite, and his 
behaviour affable ; the whole of his defects 
ſeems to be ſummed up in one, which ſome 
perſons look upon as inexcuſeable, he. was 
unfortunate ! Vet moſt of his misfortunes were 
more owing to the treachery of his friends, 
than the courage of his enemies. | 


EpmunD Jroyfide, A. D. 1016.* 


N the death of Ethelred, the citizens 

of London immediately proclaimed 
Edmund, his eldeſt fon by Ethelgiva his firſt 
wife. This young prince was of a conſtitu- 
tion ſo remarkably itrong, that he acquired 
the ſurname of Ironfide. The many ſignal 
pon of his courage. and conduQ contri- 
buted to his election at this juncture; and 
Livignus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, crown- 
ed him ſoon after. But the reſt of the bi- 
mops and nobility, being ſummoned by Ca- 
nute to Southampton, declared for him 
and ſolemnly renounced the race of Ethel- 
red, after the Dane had taken an oath, that 
he would govern them faithfully in matters 
both ſecular and religious. Ba 72 


»The Polychronicon, &c, place this event in A. D. 
1017. 
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tranſaction, Edmund marched into Weſſex, 
and, being acknowledged as king by that 
province, found himſelf able to take the field 

ainft his rival. = 
Canute, in the mean while, knowing the 
vaſt importance of London to Ethelred's af- 
fairs, refolved to make himſelf maſter of it 
in his abſence. For this purpoſe he failed 
to Greenwich, from whence he marched to 
London.. Having dug a great channel on 
the Surry fide, he turned the ſtream of the 
river, and drew his ſhips up to the weſt fide 
of the bridge. After this he ſurrounded the 
city with his works, and blocked it up in 
ſuch a manner, that no one conld come out 
or in. Yet the Londoners made a brave de- 
fence, and, notwithſtanding Canute made 


ſeveral ky ng attacks, nur him to 


raiſe the ſiege. Canute, thus diſappointed 
in his firſt attempt, marched into the coun- 
try of Weſſex, in hopes of meeting Edmund 

| before he was prepared. The two armies met 
at Penne in Somerſetſhire, and Edmund ob- 
tained a complete victory. This defeat fo 
weakened Canute's army that he was obliged 
to retire to Wincheſter. to recruit it, 4x in 
the mean while ordered another body of 
Danes to beſiege Saliſbury. 

Edmund's army being conſiderably in- 
creaſed after his late victory, he marched, 
after Midſummer, to the relief of this city : 
und was followed by Canute, who had been 

Vor. HI. Ys rein- 
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- reinforced from Hants and Wiltſhire, and 


was joined by a conſiderable body, under the 
command of Edric the traitor, and two no- 
blemen named Almar and Algar. 

Edmund waited for. the enemy at Sceor- 
ſtan, a place on the borders of Glouceſter and 
Warcelerthire; where the battle began with 
great fury. 'The two oppoſite commanders 
were ſo well matched for conduct, cou- 
rage and experience, and their armies fo e- 


qual in number, that the victory was diſput- 


ed with equal advantage on both ſides, till 
the night put an end to the combat. The 
next da he conteſt was renewed with equal 
fury ; det the Danes now began to flag. 
Edmund, diſcharging the part of a brave 
ſoldier, and a wife commander, had pierced 
fo far into the enemies ranks, that victory 
was on the point of declaring for him : had 
not Edric, at this juncture, thought of a 
ſtratagem, which diſpirited the Engliſh, and 
made them fly. He cut off the head of one 
Oſmer, who reſembled the prince, and ereQ- 
ing it on the point of a ſpear, called out to 
the Enpliſh to quit the field, telling them 
that Edmund was ſlain, This expedient 
would in all probability have had its defired 
effect, had not Edmund immediately unde- 
ceived his men, by hfting up his beaver 
and ſhowing them- that he was ſtill alive. 


After this neceſſary act of prudence he march- 


ed up towards the traitor, and Aung his 1 
N lin 
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Iin at him, with ſuch force, that N it 
miſſed Edric, it pinned the man who ſtood 
at his ſide to the ſoldier behind him, and 
Both fell dead on the field. The Engliſh, 
now recovering their courage, renewed the 
battle with great obſtinacy, but were obliged 
once more to draw off their forces by the 
approach of night. 3 
Canute, convinced of the ſtrength of the 
enemy, and not daring to venture a third 
engagement, took the opportunity of the 
night to ſteal away, and join the raſt of 
his forces, who now formed the blockade 
of the city of London. 
Edmund, in the mean time, marched in- 


to Weſſex to recruit his ae which was 


doo weak to attack the Danes after their junc. 


tion. While he was engaged in this manner 
Edric made his court to him, and by his 
pretended contrition for his former conduct, 
prevailed on him once more to take him 


into his ſervice, and reſtore him to his fa- 


vour. Thus joined by the acceſſion of an 
ally, whoſe revolt muſt weaken the army of 


x | the 5 and ſtrengthened by conſider- 


able reinforcements, Edmund bravely march- 
ed to London, and compelled the Danes to 
raiſe the fiege, Part of the Danes having 


. retired to their ſhips for ety, and another 


part advanced up the river to Brentford, Ed - 
mund, who had purſued them without af. 
fording them the leaſt reſpite, croſſed the 

H 2 river 
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river in their ſight, and attacked them with 
ſo much fury, as ta put them to flight: but 
ſo great was the ardour of the Engliſh in the 
purſuit, that ſeveral of them were drowned 
in the river, as they followed the enemy. 
The laſt engagement making it neceſſary for 
Edmund to recruit his army, he marched 
for that purpoſe into Weſſex; and Canute 
took the advantage of this opportunity to at- 
tack the city of London once more, both by 
land and water. The citizens {til] defend- 
ing themſelves with their uſual bravery, the 
Dane was baffled in all his affaults, and 
obliged once more to raiſe the ſiege. Having 
_ embarked his troops, he ſailed into the ri- 
ver Orwel, which - divides Eſſex from Suf- 
folk, and laid the country under contribu- 
tions ; from hence he directed his courſe to 
the mouth of the Medway, and having land- 
2 the horſe, ravaged the whole country of 
ent. | | 
Edmund having, by this time, collected 
a very powerful army, crofſed the Thames 
at Brentford, and engaged with the enemy 
at Ottenford, driving them as far as Shep- 
Py. Had Edmund improved his victory at 
this place, in all probability this action might 
have put an end to the war; but liſtening 
to the inſinuation of Edric, he deſiſted from 
the purſuit, and permitted the Danes to ſe- 
cure themſelves on board their fleet. 


- 
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After this retreat they went into Eſſex to 


recruit their forces, and then marched into' 
Mercia, where they put every one to the 


ſword. Theſe cruelties rouzed Edmund 2 


third time, who collected all the forces he 
was able, and purſued them with a reſolu- 
tion to bring them to a deciſive battle. He 
overtook the enemy's rear at Aſhdown, and 


1 them to a general engagement. 
he bravery of Edmund was ſo remarkably 


 fipnalized on this occafion, that he had at 


firſt the advantage, but Edric treacheroufl 

flying with the wing under his command, 
Ruck ſuch a panic in the reſt of the army, 
that their conſternation and confuſion was ſo 
great, that it was impoſſible for Edmund, 
though he made the greateſt efforts, to rally 
them. As ſoon as the Danes perceived the 
flight of Edric's wings they attacked the 


er with all their forces, and routed it, 


with a terrible ſlaughter. - What added to 
the weight of this misfortune was, the loſs 
of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, the flower 
of the nobility, and particularly Ulfketel, 
who, in the time of Swein, was the firſt per- 
fon that had attacked the Daniſh pirates, 
and ſhowed the nation, that they might be 
* N 
is defeat, though aggravated with the 
moſt deplorable circumſtances, did not ex- 
— the ardour, or depreſs the courage 
of Edmund; hg retired to Glouceſter, to re- 
Ne H 3 cruit 
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cruit his forces, and was ſo popular on ac- 
count of his valour, that his army was com- 
pleted in a very ſhort ſpace. Canute follow 
ed him, but not time enough to prevent his 
being joined by a formidable army, which 
once more reduced him to the neceſſity of 
diſputing the crown with him at the head of 
his troops. As this battle was likely to prove 
deciſive, the two princes ated with leſs vi- 
gour, and more caution than they had done 
in any former engagement. While the two 
armies were drawn -up facing each other, 
without any acts of hoſtility on either ſide, 
by the periwaſions of * Edric, or ſome other 

per- 


* This is Hoveden's opinion. Ethelred, abbot of 
Rieval, ſays, that juſt when the battle was going ta be- 
gin, one of the captains in the Engliſh army, in a ſpeech 
wherein he repreſents the equality of the two kings with 
reſpect to perſonal courage, the vaſt effuſion of blood 
which their quarrel had cauſed the nation, and the little 
probability there was of determining the war any ether 
way, propoſed that the two princes ſhould fight a duel, 
This ſpecch being approved by the reſt of the army, they 
cried out unanimouſly, © let them either fight, or agree. 
The propotal, when carried to the two competitors, was 
immediately embraced by Edmund and Canute, who re- 
tired to the iſland of Alney to decide their quarral by fin- 
gle combat. After the combatants had broken their 
ſpears, they had recourſe to their ſwords, with which 
they fought ſome time with great addreis 3 but Canute 
beginning to be out of breath, and finding that Edmund 
had the advantage of him both in ſtrength and youth, 
propoſed a partition of the kingdom, in a very florid 
ſpeech, The propoſal pleaſing Edmund, they ran ”"y | 
| | 0 
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perſon in his army, Edmund was induced to 
open a conference on the ſubject of peace, 
in order to prevent any further effuſion of 
blood. This propoſal Ä eagerly embra- 
ced by both parties, the iſle of Alney in the 
Severn, was pitched on as the place for the 
meeting, and a treaty was there concluded 
in which this kingdom was divided between 
the two competitors. All the country to 
the ſouth of the Thames, together with the 
city of London, and part of the kingdom of 
Weſlex, was aſſigned to Edmund; and 0 


each others arms with the greateſt tranſports, and both 
armies ſhouted for joy at ſo unexpected, and ſo deſirable 
a ſight. After this, Canute and Edmund changed their 
armour and cloaths, in token of friendſhip, and the trea- - 
ty was concluded, in which the kingdom was divided be- 
tween them, 

The Saxon annals, the author of the Encomium Em- 
we, Florence of Worceſter, and the manuſcript authours 
in the Cottonian library, agree that a peace was made 
without an engagement between the two armies, but de- 
ny the combat between the two kings. William of 
Malmeſbury confirms the challenge from Edmund to Ca- 
nute, but adds, that he refuſed it; ſaying, that though 
he was no ways inferior to his antagoniſt in perſonal bra- 
very, yet it would be extremely weak in him who was of 
a diminutive ſtature to engage in a fingle combat with 
Edmund who was a perſon of extraordinary ſtrength, and 
of ſo gigantic a ſize ; but ſince both their fathers had for- 
merly divided the kingdom between them, he would 
willingly copſent to a partition. Theſe terms being ac- 
cepted by Edmund with ſome reluctance, a peace was im- 
mediately concluded, and the Danes ſuffered to retreat to 
their fleet, with all their plunder. 
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the reſt of the iſland ceded to Canute. Af- 
.ter the ratification of this treaty, the two 
kings retired to their reſpective dominions. 
But Edric being apprehenſive that this re- 
ſpite would end in the entire ruin of his in- 
tereſt, and give the king both leiſure and 
opportunity to puniſh him for his former 
PRI: was reſolved to prevent the blow. 
or this purpoſe he prepared two villains, 
if not his + own ſon, to aſſaſſinate the kin 
and murder him at Oxford. This plot had 
too much ſucceſs. The unfortunate monarch 
fell a ſacrifice to his artifices, and he was 
the -firſt f perſon that informed Canute of 
Edmund's death. 

The reign of this king was ſo ſhort, that 
it ſcarce afforded his virtues time enough to 
exert themſelves in, or tg be conſpicuous. 
However. he huſbanded his moments, and 

. crowd 

The Saxon annals ſay, that the wages due to the 
Daniſh army was likewiſe to be paid by the Engliſh, - 

+ The manner of this king's death is variouſly rela- 
ted, Malmeſbury and Brompton report, that he was 
murdered by two ſervants, hired by Edric for that purpoſe, 
who thruſt a ſharp piece of iron up his fundament, as he 
was eaſing nature, But Brompton adds, as the opinion 
of dthers, that Edric's fon ſtabbed him, by his father's 
order, in the hinder parts with a long ſharp knife, which 
was left ſticking in the wound. 

1 Huntingdon, and Alred abbot of Rieval, add, that 
when Edric apprized the king of Edmund's death, he re- 
plied, „well, for ſo good a turn, Iwill advance thy head 
above all the lords in England. Which he literally 
fulfilled in his execution, as will appear in the next reign. 
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crowded his narrow ſpan with actions enough 
to demonſtrate him a perſon of ſtri& juſtice, 
great benevolence, ſublime generoſity, in- 
trepid courage, and invincible patience. 
Vet theſe great excellencies were obſcured 
by the weakneſs he ſhowed in admitting 
Edric into his favour, after he had known 
him to have been the ruin of his father by 
his treachery, and after he had experienced 
that he had ,not one good quality or virtue, 
to compenſate for his vices. | 


CanurTE. the GREAT. A. D. 1017. 


As ſoon as Canute heard of the murder 
of Edmund, he convened a general aſ- 
embly of all the clergy and nobility at Lon- 
don, in order to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the 
whole kingdom. He was, indeed, able to 
have made himſelf maſter of it, by force, 
but was willing to do it rather under the ſanc- 
tion of authority, than under the appearance 
of violence. hen the aſſembly was met, 
he artfully availed himſelf of the laſt treaty 
he had made with the deceaſed king, and 
pretended to ground his claim to the throne 
upon What had then paſſed between him and 
Edmund.. For this purpoſe he aſked the no- 
bles, who had been witneſſes to that treaty, 
whether PERS had been agreed to in be- 


half of the 


Nor- 


ing's brothers; who were then in 


1 = — 
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the ſons of the late king. To have put them 
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Normandy? to which they anſwered in the 
negative. He then procgeded to aſk if Ed- 
mund had made any declaration in favour 
of his own children? here the nobles 
heſitated, and infinuating that it was Ed- 
mund's defire, that his ſons ſhould be under 
his guardianſhip ; Canute was put to a great 
dilemma. However he was reſolved not to 
ſacrifice his pretenſions to ſuch a mean ſub- 
terfuge, which was probably dictated by 
himſelf, but forced the ſtates to ſwear alle- 
glance to him, and renounce the race of Ed- 
mund for ever. 

In the beginning of his reign he divided 
the kingdom into four great governments, 
conſiſting of Weſſex, Eaſt-Anglia, Mercia, 
and Northumberland. Eaſt-Anglia he gave 
to Thurkyl; Mercia, to the traitor Edric; 
Nerd to Yric, and reſerved Wel- 
ſex to himſelf, 

Though Canute had thus acquired the 
panned of the crown, he could not think 

imſelf ſecure while any of the other clai- 
mants ſurvived. He might juſtly 9 4 ole - 
that the Engliſh ſubmitted to be ruled b 
prince of foreign extraction, rather by ne- 
ceſſity than choice ; and that they would take 


the firſt opportunity to raiſe one of the de- 


ſcendants of Cerdic to the throne. To guard 
againſt any attempt of that kind, he reſolved 
to make away with Edward and Edmund, 


to 


 #. 
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to death in this iſland would have been a 
very impolitic ſtep, when his authority was 
in its infancy. Hs therefore ſent them out 
of the kingdom under the pretence of their 
Ong abroad for their improvement, 
The perſon who had the charge of them was 
ordered to carry them to Sweden, with in- 
ſtructions for getting them aſſaſſinated in that 
lace. The King, notwithſtanding the ab- 
orrence he conceived at this inhuman de- 
ſign, was unwilling to incur the reſentment 
of Canute, by permitting them to take re- 
fuge in his dominions, and ſent them to So- 
lomon king of Hungary, who received them 
with great hoſpitality, and gave them an 
education ſuitable to their birth.“ 
. The removal of theſe princes was far from 
freeing the mind of Canute from ſuſpicions. 
Edwy the brother of Edmund Kill ſurvived, 
and made him very uneaſy. He is ſaid to 
have conſulted with Edric in order to make 
away with him, and that traitor is reported 
to have employed one Ethelwald for that 
Purpoſe. . But their inſtrument inſtead of en- 
tering into their meaſures, only deferred the 
horrid buſineſs they had tempted him to un- 
dertake. And Canute was at laſt obliged to 
Edmund died in this prince's court, but his brother 
Edward married Agatha, the queen of Hungary's fiſter, 


and daughter of H II. emperour of Germany, by 
Whom he had Edgar Atheling and Margaret, afterwards 
queen of Scotland. *% 
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baniſh him the kingdom. After Edwy had 
been ſometime at Ra; he returned private- 
ly into the iſland, and retiring to Taviſtock, 
ied in that place: | 
There ſtill remained one more obſtacle to 
Canute's repoſe, which it was not in his 


power to remove by any other means than 


_— Alfred and Edward, the ſons of 
Ethelred by Emma, were now grown 'up, 
and were ſtrongly ſupported by their mice 
Richard II. duke of Normandy, at whoſe 
court they then reſided in company with 
their mother. Richard had already 2 
their intereſts ſo far, as to ſend embaſſadours, 
to demand that moiety of the kingdom, 
which had belonged to Edmund, in behalf 
of his nephews; and had enforced his meſſage 


with threats of uſing force, in caſe of a re 


ſal. In order to elude the demand, to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the duke, to divert the 
ſtorm which ſeemed to threaten him, and to 
recommend himſelf to the affections of the 
Engliſh, Canute demanded Enima, the-mo- 
ther of the young princes, in marriage, and 
at the ſame time offered his own ſiſter to the 
duke. Richard and his ſiſter conſenting to 
the double marriage, Emma was ſent over, 


and the wedding ſolemnized * with great 


ſplendour. | 
Canute having thus ſecrred himſelf in the 
throne, now employed his houghts in 2 


Th ſucl 
* In July 1037, 
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ſuch precautions, as might prevent any diſ- 
turbance from his creatures. Like a wiſe 
builder, he intended to deſtroy the ſeaffold- 
ing, as ſoon as his edifice was finiſhed. He 
was too well convinced that thoſe who had 
been falſe to their natural and lawful fove- 
reign, were likely to be no leſs perfidious to 
a foreigner, who had ſeized on the throne by 
force. Edric Streon, ſeems to have been the 
firſt victim he had doomed to ſacrifice to his 
ſecurity, and he was ſoon furniſhed with an 
opportunity. of putting his plan in execu- 
tion by the traitour himſelf; but what was 
{till to his advantage, he was enabled to do 
it under the ſanction of equity. Edric, think- 
ing his ſervices were not repaid in a manner 
ſuitable to their importance, had the impu- 
dent raſhneſs to upbraid him in public wi 


want of gratitude, telling him that he had 


betrayed Ethelred, and had made away with 
Edmand for his ſake, but the returns he had 
ade him for ſuch important ſervices, were 


inconſiderable and paltry.” Canute enraged 


at this reproach, turned to the traitour, and 
with a ſtern look, replied, © villain ! thou 
ſhalt be judged by thy own confeſſion, and 
no thou haſt the impudence to confeſs thy. 
elf a traitor to both thy former kings, thou 
ſhalt ſuffer as ſuch,” Without giving him 
time to anſwer, the king ordered him to * 
. | 


2 The circumſtances attending the execution of this 


be 


Ta 


ſelf from any inſurrection on account of 


but this ſeems not conſiſtent with this writer's aſſerting 
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be beheaded, and his body to be thrown into 
the Thames. As for his head it was erected . 
upon a pole, and fixed upon the higheſt 
tower or gate in the city of London. 
His three ſons were put to death at the 
ſame time, but it is not known whether their 
fate was owing to reaſons of ſtate, or to 
their having been accomplices in the crimes 
of their father. 
In order to break the power of the En- 
gu nobility ſtill more, and to ſecure him- 


Edric's untimely death, Canute proceeded to 
the execution of Norman, @n of duke 
Leofwin, Ethelward ſon of duke Agelmar, 
Brightric ſon of Alphage, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and others of Edric's moſt conſidera- 
ble adherents and relations : Leofric Nor- 
man's brother, eſcaped on account of Ca- 
nute's having a particular regard for him 4 
; | | hoy 


infamous traitour are ſo different, that it is not eaſy tore · 
concile them, Huntingdon, Malmeſbury and Math. 
Weſtm. relate that the king ordered him to be ſtrangled in 
His palace, and thrown out of the window into the 
Thames; Simeon of Durham and Hoveden ſay, that his 
body was caſt-ypon the wall of the city, and left there 
without burial : but ſome copies read over the wall. 
Brompton ſays, that Canute ordered him to be tied hand 
and foot and flung out of the window into the Thames; 


that his head was fixed on the higheſt gate of the city. 
Another authour aftirms, that Eric ſuuck off his head by 
Canute's orders, | 
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and not only ſaved his life, but was likewiſe 
referred to the government, which had 
lately been enjoyed by his brother. Theſe 
executions were followed by the ſeizure of 
the eſtates of ſeveral of the Engliſh, which 
were given to ſuch of the Danes, as were 
the king's creatures and firmly attached to 
his intereſts, The partiality which Canute 
ſhowed his countrymen on theſe occaſions, 
made them fo inſolent, that they thought 
they had a right to every thing they laid 
their hands on; and, if we credit Walling. 
ford, the rapines they were guilty of, 
under colour of the royal protection, were 
beyond deſcription. | 
Canute being ſecure from any inſurrec- 
tions at home, or invaſion from abroad, be- 
gan now to exert his authority in a man- 
'ner which bordered on deſpotiſm, and re- 
ſembled rather the character of an enemy, 


than that of a king. + The nation was taxed 


eighty two thouſand pounds to pay off the ar- 
rears of the Daniſh fleet, which was ſent to 
Denmark, excepting forty ſail, kept by Ca- 
nute to guard the coaſts. The Hearful manner 
in which the Engliſh paid this heavy ſubſidy, 
though impoſed without the leaſt colour of 

12 | ne- 


'F A. D, 1018, The ſum which the city of London 
was aſſeſſed for its ſhare on this occaſion, was ten 


thouſand five hundred pound ; whith was at leaſt one 
ſeventh of the whole ; and is a remarkable inftance of the 
opulenge of this metropolis, even in thoſe early days. 
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neceſſity, operated fo ſtrongly on the king; 
that he reſolved by all means to conciliate 
their affections, and attach them to his in- 
tereſts. With this view, he endeavoured to 
make himſelf as popular as poſſible; by re- 
eſtabliſhing the laws of the Saxon mo- 
narchs, by incorporating the Engliſh and 
Danes, and by admitting the former into 
ſts of profit and dignity. His match with 
Emma did not contribute a little to ſecond 
his deſigns, and to wear off the prejudice, 
which the Engliſh had entertained againſt 
him on account of his being a foreigner, 
_ {Canute having thus provided for the in- 
ternal tranquillity and ſecurity of England; 
ventured to viſit his own country, in order to 
ut an end to the war, that had broken out 
tween the Danes and the Vandals. In 
this expedition he took with him a body 
of Engliſh troops commanded by earl God- 
win, and ſuch of the nobility as he _ 
might raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom du- 
ting his abſence. Canute's preſence ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary in Denmark, as the 
Vandals had penetrated very far into the 
country. As ſoon as he had landed his men; he 
marched againſt the ehemy to give thetn bat- 
tle. When he came within fight of the enemy, 
it was almoſt dark; on account of which he 
T | The laws of Edgar, ot according to Matth: Weſtm; 
thoſe of Edward the elder. | 
9A. D 1019 
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encamped, intending to attack them as ſoon 


as it was day. But during the night earl 
Godwin, at the head of the Engliſh troops, 


ſtole out of the camp; and having ſurprized 


the enemy, charged them with ſo much fury, 
that they were put to flight; and Canute 
miſſing the earl next morning, found he had 
obtained a complete victory, before he was 
informed that there had been a battle. This 
brave action endeared the Engliſh to Canute 
for ever after; and recommended Godwin ſo _ 
highly to his eſteem, that he gave him 

Thyra his ſiſter in-law in marriage, and 

continued him in all the power and dignity 

of a duke, at a time when he was reſolved 

to aboliſh that title, as fatal to the kingdom 

and dangerous to the royal authority. 

As ſoon as he had finiſhed the war, he re- 
turned to England, and there began to put 
his ſcheme in execution. The great perſon- 
ages, with whom he had divided the king- 
dom, were the firſt ſufferers by his intended 
reformation. * He convoked a mycel gemor, 
or great council at Cirenceſter, wherein 
Ethelward an Engliſh duke was outlawed, 
and Eric duke of Northumberland was ba- 
niſhed the kingdom. Theſe politic meaſures 
rendered Canute very popular, and recom- 
mended him very much to the eſteem of the 

13 Engliſh, 
He had one ſon i 
4 in the Th ä 
* A, D. 1020. : 


the throne, built a church at A 
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Engliſh. To ingratiate himſelf ſtill more; 
— to attach them more ſtrongly to his in- 
tereſt, he pretended great compunction for 
the blood he had ſhed in _ his way to 
don; a place 

remarkable for a great battle he had fought 
with Edmund; chantries for the ſouls of 
the Engliſh that had been ſlain in the field: 
repaired ſeveral monaſteries, and erected 
one at Bury, in honour of St. Edmund, who 
was particularly revereneed by the Engliſh. 
+ The ſucceeding year he held a parlia- 
ment at Winchefter, in which he baniſhed 
Thurkyl, who had been concerned in the 
murder of archbiſhop Alphage, hoping by 
this action to gain the affections of the En- 
gliſh, who eſteemed the deceaſed prelate as 
a faint. | | : : 

t Canute went the next year on board 

his fleet, in which he failed to the Ifle of 
Wight; but as the annals are filent with 
reſpe& to the reaſon of his undertaking this 
expedition, it may be allowed us to con- 
For v.09 that it was in order to keep his ma- 
riners in exerciſe, and to inform himſelf of 


— 


the fidelity of his cruiſers, 


The character of theſe times ſeems to 
have been ſuch as laid both the nobility and 


vulgar open to the artifices of deſigning per- 


ſons: any little action of ſuperſtition was 
ſufficient to gain their affections, and jo 
| N male 


+ A. D,. 1021. 1 A. D. 1022. 
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make the actor eſteemed for his piety and 


virtue. Canute knew as well as any mo- 


narch how to turn this diſpoſition to his ad- 


9 A | , OE 
I A. H. ta. A. b. . 
„ Krantivs, a Daniſh hiftorian, ſays, that Anlaff, or 
Olave, king of Sweden, was urged to this invaſion, on 
account of Canute's negleCting his intereſts in the com- 


0 


vantage; he had already obliterated all the 
ideas of his former exceſſes from the me- 
mory of the Engliſh; he had taken ſuch 


ſteps in E of thoſe perſons who 


had incu theit reſentment, as juſtly en- 
titled him to theif affections: he was now 
determined to take a ſtep higher and to ſe- 


cure their veneration. ¶ For this purpoſe, 


when the reliques of Alphage were to be 
temoved from London to Canterbury, he 
was preſent, and aſſiſted with his own hands 
in their removal. The effett which. ſuch 
an act of external piety muſt have on the 


minds of the Engliſh, is eaſy to be con- 
. ceived; in a nord, wo 
bis views; and ſatisfied his wiſhes. © 


„it was fuch as anſwered 


Having enjoyed the früits of his popula- 
tity for t 1 of A $ whole year; which 


he ſpent in ſuch acts as conduced to keep 
the idea of his favours freſh in the memo- 


ties · of tis ſubjects; he-wis called abroad 


to defend his dominions e the Swedes, 


th by land and 


who had attacked them 
| 1 | ſea: 


- 


ſeũtien between him and Edurvad Ironſide. 
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| ſea. Alarmed at this attempt he ſet ſail 
for Denmark, and engaged Ulf and Eglaff, 
the two Swediſh commanders, - but 

| defeated in a pitched battle, he was oblige 
| to return the ſame year to England. 
This defeat ſeems to have operated very 
firongly on the mind of Canute, who ſpent 

' _ Jome time in preparing for a ſecond attack. 
But while he was thus employed, a revo- 
lution happened in Norway, which claimed 

his attention, and compenſated him for his 
trouble. The Norwegians had for a long 

time ſubſiſted on rapine and plunder, but 


in 


during the reign of Olave, were reſtrained 
entirely from ſuch acts of injuſtice and cru- 
elty. His moderation and virtue rendered 


him odious to his ſubjects, and the reſtraint 


they were under to copy his example made 


them reſolve to dethrone 


im. Canute, who 


| held a correſpondence with the Norwegians, 


was informed of their diſcontents, ſent over 
a large ſum of money to ſecure their nobles 


in his intereſts, and 1 to come in 


perſon to invade the 


ingdom and redreſs 


their grieyances. Thus ſecure of ſucceſs in 


| 
' 
| 
| 


to Sweden for ſafety. * 


+ A. D. 1028, 


his intended expedition, he + ſailed with 
fifty ſhips to Norway, and being joined by 
the malecontents, obliged Olave to retire in- 


Canute having thus returned ſucceſsfyl 
from his late expedition, and honoured i 
* 
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the title of king f of England, Denmark and 
Norway, he might have expected to have 
finiſhed his days in tranquility : but imme- 
diately after his return; was laid under a ne- 
ceſſity of baniſhing Hacun; a Daniſh earl; 
who had married his niece Gunhilda with- 
out his conſent. Whether jealouſly of the 
growing intereſt of the earl after his alliance, 
or any ſecret intelligence he had received 
concerning his meaſures; might have induc- 
, ed him to have recourſe to this expedient, 1s 
a point not perfectly ſettled by antient re- 
cords: | : 

I Olave, king of Norway; having been 
aſſiſted with forces by the Swedes, attempted, ' 
during Canute's abſence, to recover his do- 
minions, but being deſerted by ſome of his 
forces; and over- powered by numbers, loſt 
his life in the battle, at a place called Stic- 
kalſtad: . _ : | | 

This danger was no ſooner ſurmounted; 
than Canute found himſelf involved in ano- 
ther that ſeemed to threaten him with the loſs 
of the kingdom of England. The dukedom 
of Norway having devolved to Robert, the 
ſon of Richard II. who commiferated the 
fate of his coufins Alfred and Edward, ſent 
ambaſſadours to Canute to demand the reſ- 
titution of their father's kingdom. The 
Engliſh monarch diſregarding his oy + 
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he equipped a powerful fleet, intending to re- 
cover their inheritance by force; but his fleet 
was, ſo much damaged by a ſtorm, that they 
were obliged to put back to refit, and the 
enterprize miſcarried. Canute being by 
theſe means convinced that Richard was re- 


ſolved to aſſert the right of his couſins, and- 


that he was a formidable enemy, ſent his 
ambaſſadours to Normandy with an offer of 
reſigning half of His kingdom to the young 

rinces ; but artfully ſpun out the treaty to 
Fach a length, that Richard was obliged to 
ſet out for 1 before it was ratified or 


concluded, and to poſtpone his intended ex- 


pedition, *till his return. | 
Canute having thus artfully diverted the 
ſtorm with which he was threatened, applied 
himſelf to ſuch acts, as eonduced to eraze the 
idea of his former crueltigs out of the minds 
of his ſubjects, and to make atonement for 
his former fins by ſuch acts of piety, as were 
eſteemed in thoſe ages a ſufficient expiation. 
He gave the port of Sandwich, with all its . 
iſſues and profits to Chriſt's Church in Can- 
terbury : he likewiſe founded a monaſtery of 
Benedictines in Norfolk, which, from its 
ſituation, was denominated St. Bennet's in 
Holme. He likewiſe granted a Charter 10 
6 | tne 

* From a manuſcript copy of Florence of Worceſter in 
the Bodleian library, Oxford. Leland, - who ſaw this 
town and monaſtery, gives us a deſcription of it, —.— 
| | my 
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the monaſtery of St. Edmundſbury, con- 
firming it in all its lands and privileges. 
Theſe inſtances of Canute's penitence, were 
very peers”. and to ſet them out of the 
reach of ſuſpicion, he reſolved on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, which was ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to eſtabliſh an opinion of his piety, be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt. rk 
e 


claims our 'notice. © The city, for its ſituation, ex- 
ceeds any that the ſun ever ſaw ; it ſeems, as it were, 
to hang upon a gentle deſcent, and is waſhed on the eaſt 
fide with a little river. Its monaftery is not leſs noble, 
whether we confider it with reſpect to its endowment, its 
extent, or its unparalleled magnificence, One might 
even take the monaſtery itſelf for a city, it has ſo many 
gates, ſome of which are braſs, is adorned with ſo many 
towers, and has likewiſe a chureh, which can not be 
exceeded in grandeur, or magnificence, To this we 
may add three more churches, which are contiguous, 
and are as it were appendages to this, which are likewiſe 
. admirable for their beauty and architecture. Canute 
enriched the monaſtery, - with very confiderable preſents, 
brought in the monks with their abbot, granted it the 
whole town, as well as other eſtates for irs maintenance, 
and offered his crown to the martyr, The pope gave it 
large immunities, exempting it from the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, Beſides the offerings that were 


brought to Edmund's tomb, its revenus amounted to one 


thouſand five hundred and ſixty pounds yearly. Cam- 
den, whom we are indebted to for this deſcription, eon- 
tludes, “ that the very carcaſs of its ancient grandeur 
hath ſomething of beauty, and its very ruins ate fo 
ſplendid, that it is impoſſible to view them without feel - 
ing admiration blended with pity,” Gib,on's CAMDEN, 
Vel. I. P. 439. 1 M | 
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The ſigure he made at Rome, to ether 
with the character he had acquired for his 
bravery, ſecured him the reſpect of all the 
great perſonages, who were then reſident at 
that metropolis, Conrade the emperour of 
Germany, was at that time abſent from his 
kingdom on the ſame religious errand, and 
entered into a treaty with Canute which was 
for the advantage of the Engliſh. For, 
amidſt the exerciſes of religion, Canute at- 
tended to the intereſts of his ſubje&s, and 
purchaſed from Rodolph king of France, 
and other princes whole dominions he made 
in his way, an exemption from all tolls aud 
duties, in fayour of the Engliſh merchants 
or pilgrims who ſhould be obliged to paſs 
| through their territories. He likewiſe made 
remonſtrances to the pope on account of the 
exorbitant ſums paid by the biſhops, on the 
reception of their palls, and prevailed on 
him to redreſs: this grievance.* During 
e e eee poten ee 5 


* Dr, Campbell juſtly obſerves in his naval hiſtory, 
that the Danes, after the firſt fury of war was over, adop- 
ted the maxims of the Saxons, with whom they were in- 
corporated, and applied themſelves to trade: by theſe 
means they were enabled to pay thoſe prodigious taxes, 
that, from time to time, were levied upon them by their 
monarchs ; and the treaſury of Canute the Great was ſo 
amply ſupply'd, that, when he took a journey to Rome, 
he made a more magnificent appearance, than any chriſ- 
tian prince, who, in thoſe ſuperſtitious times, had ho; 
noured that capital with his preſence ; and is * to 
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his tay, he made ſeyeral rich preſents to St, 
Peter's church, obtained ſome privileges 
for the Engliſh ſchool in Rome, and having 

. ſolemnly vowed to St. Peter and Paul an 
entire amendment of his conduct, and the 
ſtricteſt obſervance of juſtice and piety, re- 
turned home loaded with many curious re- 
liques which he had 8 In his way 
he put into Denmark, whence he wrote a 
letter, addreſſed to the nobility, clergy, and 
commonalty ; which breathes ſuch a ſpirit of 
piety, integrity, humanity, and juſtice, as 
muſt endear his memory. to all thoſe who 
find any feeds of thoſe virtues in their own 

boſoms. He firialy charges his officers ta 
tedreſs all grievances, and abftain from every 
degree of oppreſſion; gives them aſſurances 
that on his return, he ould enforce his pre- 
cepts by his own example; declares the in- 
tention of his journey to Rome; deſcribes 
the manner in which he was received by the 
pope, and other preat perſonages ; gives a 
minute detail of the advantages he had ob- 
tained for his ſubjects, and concludes with a 
ſolemn adjuration to his miniſters to ſee to 
the due payment of eccleſiaſtical duties, ad- 
ding ſevere menaces againſt thoſe, whom he 
ſhould find any ways culpable on his return. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Denmark, Canute 
Vor. HI. K once 


have ſpent, and given away, ſuch immenſe ſums of money, 
as filled all Europe with amazement. Campbell's naval 
hiſtory, 8yo, vol. I, P · 95. | 
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| once more viſited England; and practiſed 

| the profeſſions he had made in his ab- 
| ſence. All the laws that had been made by 
| former kings of England, particularly thoſe 
which had been enacted by Ethelred, were 

11 py in force, ſeveral new ones were made 


uitable to the times, and every method was 
taken to render his ſubjects both flouriſhing 
and happy. | 
England had hitherto enjoyed a Profound 
peace, but Canute thought himſelt obliged 
| in honour to undertake an expedition againſt 
| the Scots, on the following occaſion, Dun- 
| can, grandſon to Malcolm II. king of Scot- 
land, was heir apparent to that kingdom, 
and was in poſſeſton of Cumberland, a hef 
of the kingdom of England, Canute had 
ſummoned him ſeveral times to do him 
homage on that account, but Duncan as often 
| | refuſed it, declaring it was not due to him, 
and was a right which belonged only to the 
| kings of England, who were born Engliſh+ 
mien. This anſwer was reſented: by Canute 
as a great affront, and as ſoon as he had 
reſted himſelf after his pilgrimage, he ſet 
| out with a great army to chaſliſe Duncan for 
his infolence, and to reduce Cumberland. 
Malcolm eſpouſing his grandſon's quarrel 
met Canute with a ſtrong army, and pre 
pared to give him battle, But the 2 
and vobility interpoſing, brought both par- 
ties io an accommodation, and prevented the 
| effuſion 
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CAN UTE be Great. 11 
[effuſion of blood. In the articles ſigned, by 
the contending parties conceſſions were made 
on both ſides, it being agreed that Duncan, 
and his heirs mould for the future hold 
Cumberland as freely as any of their pre- 
deceſſors, and ſhould pay homage to the king 
of England and his ſucceſſors for that fief. 
After this accommodation Canute once 
more applied himſelf to ſuch acts of piety as 
were conducive to the advantage of his foh- 
jects, and the eſtabliſhment of his character. 
The few years which remained of his xeign 
were pafled in the greateſt tranquillity, 
without any diſturbance from diſcontent or 
malevolence. And dying at Shaftſbury, he 
Was buried at Wincheſter. + 
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2 D. 1036. He left two ſons by his firſt wife 
.Altwin, daughter of, Elfhelm earl of Northampton, who 
were named Swein, and Harold; and by Emma who 
ſurvived him, a fon named Hardicnute, and a daughter 
named Gunhilda, Swein, was placed by his father on 
the throne of Norway, Harold was afterwards king of 
England. Hardicnute aſcended the throne of Denmark. 
Gunhilda his daughter was married to the emperour 
Henry iii. Being a lady of remarkable beauty, her huſband 
grew jealous of her, and ſhe being accuſed of adultery, a 
duel enſued, which was the uſual method of trial in theſe 
ages. The accuſer being a perſon of gigantic ſize, and ex- 
traordinary ſtrength, no perſon was bold enough to under- 
# | take the vindication of Gunhilda's 'innocence ; till her 
17 page, who was but a ſtripling, in compariſon of his an- 
* tagoniſt, appeared in the liſt, and offered to engage her 
Accuſer. In the combat the youth having the good fortune 


! 
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No king ever deſerved a more contra- 
dictory character than this, nor can any ad- 
miniſtration producea greater variety of con- 
duct. Canute made his way to the throne 


by ſuch meaſures, as diſcovered him to be 


| 


naturally-crael ; and eſtabliſhed his authority 
by ſuch acts of injuſtice, as plainly indicated 
that he was inſpired with an ambition, that 
regarded nothing but the accompliſhment of 


his wiſhes. Though determined to ſeize on 


the crown, he had the ſubtilty to give his 
deſigns the ſanction of law, and by ſuborn- 
ing K creatures to atteſt falſhood, ſet aſide 
the pretenſions of ſuch as ought to have ſuc- 
ceeded by the cuſtom of the kingdom, and 
by the laws of nations. The manner in 
„ 5 which 


to cut the Rnews of his antagoniſt's legs with one blow, 
followed his advantage with ſo much vigour, that he fel- 
led him to the ground with another, and then cut his head 
off, which he preſentcd to his lady. After Gunhilda's 
honour had thus been vindicated by the valour of her En- 
gliſh page, ſhe thought it a proper time to ſhow her re- 
ſentment for the affront her huſbane had paſſed upon her 
by his credulity, and having renounced his bed, notwith- 
Handling his entreaties to the contrary, turned nun at 
Bruges in Flanders. After her death, ſhe was buried in 


the Collegiate church of Donation, and her monument in 


Speed's time, was then to be ſeen near the north door of 
that ſacred 'edifice, The ſtory of this engagement, to- 
gether with the ſollicitation of the emperour to divert her 
from her reſolution of taking the veil, has been extremely 
well expreſſed by Caſali, and juſtly deſerved the prize 
aſſigned it by the Society for the encouragement af arts and 
ſciences. f | 
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which he behaved to the perſons, who had 


been his inſtruments in this act of injuſtice, 
. was ſuch as declares the higheſt ingratitude. 
The partiality he at firſt ſhowed the Danes, 
was highly injurious to the conſtitution which 
he pretended to govern by, and the immenſe 
contributions he exacted, under the colour of 
a tax, was ſuch as ſhowed him to be rather an 
uſurper, than a lawful king, rather an ene- 
my, than a father to his ſubjects. Even 
the favourable part of his character admits 
of ſome blame; and the acts of ſuperſtition, 
which he performed to atone for hig former 
_ cruelties, may be RO to be incited by 
policy, and tinctured with ambition. The 
grandeur in which he, appeared at Rome, 
and the large ſums he expended there, or 
gave away in. his: journey, may be charged 
with oſtentation, if not with profuſion. Yet 
with all his faults it muſt be confeſſed, that 
he was poſſeſſed of great virtues, and was 
certainly a perſon of great abilities. The 
wars he was engaged in demonſtrate, that 
he was not wanting in perſonal courage; and 
the manner in which he endeared himſelf to 
the Engliſh, in the latter part of his reign, 
ſhews him to have been a conſummate ſtateſ- 
man. He ſeemed to have been perfectly ac- 
ae with mankind, and able to turn 
t 


e various diſpoſitions of his ſubjects to his 
advantage. No monarch ever raiſed 1 N 
| 


_ odium fo high, or allayed it fo effectually as 
| K 3 Canute 
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Canute. In the beginning of his government 
he appeared the tyrant, in the latter end of 
it he was univerſally eſteemed the father 
and friend of his ſubjects. The variety of 
his victories did not entitle him ſo much 
to the epithet of Great, as the virtues which 
he practiſed during the peaceable interval of 
his adminiſtration. It was in that period 
that he manifeſted his piety, his charity and 
his equity. His continence was great, his 
addreſs engaging, his affability remarkable, 
his mercy — i His love of peace ma- 
nifeſted itſelf in his encouragement of thoſe 
who were of a pacific diſpoſition, and his 
ſtrict regard to juſtice, in n to thoſe 
who were guilty of any acts of robbery or 
violence. The tender concern he had for 
the welfare and property of the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects is evident from the letter he wrote 
to his officers during his pilgrimage, and 
ſhould be looked on as a ſtandard by which 
future monarchs and governours ſhould re- 
gulate their conduct. p 7 1 the calm of 
peace, he applied his thoughts to the ſublime 
ſtudy of legitlation, and by the number of 
this laws ſeems to have made it his ſtudy to 
leave no grievance without redreſs. For the 
- impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, he orders 
that no diſtinction ſhould be made between 
rich or poor, aud recommends mercy, in all 
deciſions, that no perſon ſhould be put to 
death for a ſmall offence. And, in caſe any 
judge 
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judge perverted judgment out of hatred, 1 
7 2 the ſake of 2 85 he was to be fined | 
the valne of his head, and removed from hts 
place. Perſons guilty of conſpiracy againſt 
the king were 9 with loſs af life, and 
confiſcation of all their goods and eſtates. 

The demoliſhing or burning of houſes, 
theft, murther, and treaſon, were declared | 
offences for which no ſatis faction could be 4 
made, by way of mulct and compenſation. | 
In order to prevent injury by too rigid an | 
exaction of juſtice, he provided that mercy ik 
ſhould be ſhown to ſuch who truly and un- 4 
feignedly amended, and that a diſtinction | 
thould be made in ſentences according to the 4 
ſeveral degrees of guilt, diſcovered in the 1 
commiſſion of crimes. To mamfeſt how 
tender he was of the rights of his ſubjects, 
he orders his officers to make provifions for 
his houſhold from the crown lands only; 
and if guilty of forcing any perſon to fur- 
niſh them, ſubjects them to a grievous pe- | 
nalty. In caſe of a perſon's dying inteſtate, | 
he orders that his lord ſhould take nothin : 
but what is due to; him as an herriot, an 2 
that his eftate ſhould be divided between his 
«widow and children. The regulations he | 
preſcribed with reſpect to married perſons, | 
were highly conducive to make that ſtate 
reſpectable, and to prevent incontinence par- 
ticularly in the fair ſex. A married woman 
convicted of adultery, was to be a 
22 | ofs 
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loſs of ears, and with ſlitting her noſe. A 
widow was not permitted to marry again 
within twelve months after the deceaſe of 
her huſband, on penalty of loſing her jointure 
and dower, and the perſon who married her, 
was likewiſe fined the value of his head to the 
king, or to whomſoever he. aſſigned it. The 
care that Was taken of the Fam by confining 
a perſon to. his own grqunds, and forbidding 
him to hunt in the king's foreſts, is perhaps 
beneath our notice. The eccleſiaſtical laws 
enacted by this monarch are not leſs curious 
than the civil, and ſhow that he extended 
his concern not only to the ſecular, but like- 
wiſe the ſpiritual welfare of his kingdom. 
With this view he enacted, that no fairs, 
markets, or ſecular actions ſhould be prag- 
tiſed on the lord's day. All chriſtians were 
.obliged.to receive the euchariſt or ſacrament 
of the.lord's ſupper, three times a year, at 
leaſt, .In order to oblige the clergy to live 
ſuitable-to their character, and to ſhow, that 
they were not exgmpted by their order from 
the civil juriſdiction, he, enacted, that if a 
prieſt was guilty of murder, or any other no- 
torious crime, he ſhould be deprived of his 
order or dignity, in order to his receiving 

 condign puniſhment. | | 
From this rude tranſcript of his laws we 
may be able to form a judgment of the 
character of this monarch, and to add ſome 
features to his portrait, which have been 
| | omitted 
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omitted by our predeceſſors. As they breathe 
nothing but merey, and require ſuch a ſtrict 
regard to juſtice, we may be authorized to 
ſay, that though Canute ſhowed cruelty to be 
his natural diſpoſition in the dawn of his 
reign, yet he has plainly manifeſted that he 
bv; S conquered his nature, and that mercy 
was not leſs habitual to him in the meridian 
of his adminiſtration. The regard he had 
to the due' obſervance of the Lord's day, 
and the neceſſity he laid upon every one of 
his ſubjects to receive the ſacrament, may 
fairly be uſed as an argument in behalf of 
his own piety and devotion. If we ſtop here 
we ſhould leave his character very imper- 
fea, and deprive it of an embelliſhment, 
that ſets it off to great advantage. 'Though 
ſarrounded with flatterers, he was impreg- 
nable to all their attacks, and in the mid 
of victories poſſeſſed humility. An inftance 
of his behaviour in private life has been 
handed down, which at once ſhows us that 
he was poſſeſſed of a large fund of good 
ſenſe, and a ſtrong abhorrence of flattery.“ 
One day, as he walked on the ſea- ſhore at 
Southampton, accompanied by his courtiers, 
who offered him the groſſeſt flattery, com- 
paring him to the greateſt heroes of anti- 
quity, and aſſerting that his power was 
more than human: he ordered a chair to be 
placed 


* Huntingdon, lib, vi, Florileg. in A. D. 1035. 
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placed on the beach, while the tide. was com- 
Ing in. Sitting down, with a majeſtie air, 
he thus addreſſed himſelf to the ſea: Thou 
ſea art a part of my dominion, and the land 
1 fit is: mine : no one ever broke my 
commands with impunity, I therefore charge 
thee to come no farther upon my land, and 
not to preſume to wet eĩther my feet or robe, 
who am thy ſovereign.” But the ſea, as 
Huntingdon expreſſes it, coming, rolling on 
as before, and without any reſpect, not on- 
ly wet the ſkirts of his robe, but likewiſe 
daſhed. his thighs. On which he roſe up 
ſuddenly, and addreſſing himſelf to his at- 
tendants, deſired them to conſider, how nar- 
row and limited the power of kings is. 
Adding, that the title of king was properly 
applied to the deity alone, who reduces the 
heaven, earth, and ſea to obedience, and 
holds them in everlaſting. ſubjection. From 
this period ke would never wear, his crown, 
but ordered it to be placed on the head of a 
crucifix in the cathedral church of Wincheſ- 
ter. 'The uſe that may be made of this ce- 
lebrated circumſtance is left to the reader's 
own reflection; who cannot conſider the 
reign of this king without concluding, with 
Tyrrel, that it had been well for the kmg- 
dom, if Canute had never aſcended th 
: throne, or had fat in it much longer, 
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ANU TE had, the year before his death,, 

placed his ſon Hardienute on the throne 
of Denmark, and his ſon Swein on that of 
Norway. But as the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England was left undetermined, it was 
conteſted by ſeveral competitors. When 
the engliſh prelates and nobility met for the 
election of a ſovereign, there appeared no 
leſs, than three parties in the council, one 
of Which was for Hardicnute, as deſcended 
from a more honourable mother, another 
for Harold as being the elder brother, and 
à third · for the ſons of Ethelred, at that timie 
in Normandy. As the laſt mentioned clai- 
maints were deſtitute of frierids, and had 
loſt. a powerful protectour by the death of 
their couſins, the competitors were reduced 
to. two, which were Hardicnute, and Ha- 
rold. The' pretenſions of the former were 
founded on the marriage treaty between 
Canute and his mother Emma, wherein it 
was ſtipulated, that her children ſhould ſuc- 
ceed-to the crown of England : and thoſe of 
* Harold were l on a will of ſuf 
pected credit, 


x 1 
He was the ſvn of Canute by Flfgive, daughter to 
Alkhelm, duke of Mercia, who is, by ſome authors, aſ- 
ſerted to have been no more than his concubine. She is 
ſuppolcd, 


1 
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Lhe Danes, ſettled in London, together 
with the Mercians and Northumbrians de- 
clared for Harold; but, Agelnoth, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with the reſt of the 
Engliſh, ſtrenuoufly eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Hardicnute, as being the fon of Emma. 
The conteſt was carried on with ſo much 
animoſity by the two parties, that the na- 
tion was on the verge of being plunged in- 
to a civil war, when a general aſſembly, 
which was convened at Oxford, determin- 
ed the diſpute in an amicable manner. The 
country northward of the Thames was al- 
lotted to Harold, and the reſt of England 
to Hardicnute. As Hardicnute was then 
abſent in Denmark, it was reſolved, that 
his mother Emma ſhould govern his part of 
the kingdom under the direction of earl 
Godwin, and ſhould have Wincheſter aſ- 
ſigned to her, as the place of her reſidenee. 

Though Harold was thus elected king, 
the archbiſhop continued reſolute in the 
cauſe he had eſpouſed,” and refuſed to de- 
liver him the royal robes ; which provoked 
3 _ Harold 


ſuppoſed, by Diceto, to have pretended child-birth, in 
order to ſecure the affections of her huſband, and to bave 
paſſed Harold, who was no more than a ſhoemaker's ſon, 
upon him for her own, Speed imagines that the condi- 
tion of Elfgive, who lived in diſdain, and died in diſ- 
grace, rather cauſed this re to be ſpread, than any 
ſuch baſene s of birth in the on, Speed, 3d. edit. b. viii. 


£+ 3. P. 386, 


on HAROLD. . —_ 
Harold ſo highly, that he reſented: the af- 
front, on every occaſion, upon the whole bo- 
dy of the clergy. The firſt ſtep he took, 


after his election, was, to ſeize on his fa- 


ther's treaſure at Wincheſter, which of right 
belonged to Emma his ſtepmother. 
With this advantage he knew how to deal 
with Godwin, who on a ſudden loſt all his 
zeal for Hlardicnute's intereſt, and eſpouſed 
that of his rival. | 

* This nobleman, who was not leſs politic 
than ambitious, ſoon perſuaded the Welt. 
Saxons that they were neglected by Hardic- 
nute, and made his abſence a pretext for de- 
claring Harold king of the whole iſland. 
Emma, thus deprived of her regency, 
very prudently ſmothered her reſentment, 
and applied herſelf entirely to works of piety 
and devotion. Godwin, who had experienced 
the greatneſs of her talents, was tuſpicious 
of her conduct, and inſinuated to the king, 
that his crown was not ſafe, while the chi. 

dren of Emma were alive. 


Harold was ſoon convinced of the truth of 


his remark, and contrived an expedient to 
-get the young princes in his power. For this 
Vor. III. L purpoſe 


This account, which differs very much from that 
of our modern hiſtorians, is ſupported by ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts in the Cottonian library at the Britiſh muſeum, 
particularly by thoſe marked Orbo D. 7. Julius D. 4. and 
is confirmed by the author of Encomium Emma, who lived 
in the very time when theſe tranſactions were performed. 
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purpoſe he forged a letter in the name of 
their mother, inviting them over. This ar- 
tifice, being (backed with ſeveral rich pre- 
ſents, had its defired effect, and Alfred came 
over at a day appointed, attended with a 
thouſand Normans. - As ſoon as he. came 
on ſhore, he was joined by Godwin, who re- 
ceived him with all the ſigns of a ſincere zeal 
and cordial affection. In the night Godwin 
ſurprized him in his bed, and, after having 
murdered about ſix hundred of his retinue, 
carried him with him towards London. 
When he came thither, the king ordered him 
to be bound and tranſported to Ely; on his 
going on ſhore he had his eyes put out, after 
which he was confined in the monaſtery, and 


expired ſoon after in the greateſt miſery and 


Godwin, having thus diſpatched one of 
the princes, reflected that he had not waded 
far enough in blood for his own ſecurity. 
While the other ſon of Ethelred ſurvived, he 
thought himſelf and Harold in a critical fitu- 

| PEAT | ation; 
| + Speed aſſerts, from Caxton, that this prince owed his 
death to one of the moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty, that 
ever entered into the thoughts of mankind. According 
to him, his belly was ripped up, and his bowels drawn out, 
one end of which being faſtened to a poft, be was pricked 
with ſharp needles, and poinards, to make him run round, 
till all his bowels were wound upon it : but the tranſlator 
of Rapin, from Brompton and Knighten, applies this 
only to ſeveral of the reunue, without mentioning the king 
himſelf. | | : 
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ation; the mother of the deceaſed prince 
was both artful and ambitious, ſhe was ve 
ular among the Engliſh, and might poſ- 
kbly ſeize an opportunity to revenge the 
death of one her ſons, and recover the rights 
of the ſurvivour. 'To prevent her theretore 
from undertaking any thing againſt the re- 
poſe of the kingdom, ſhe was charged with 
an intention to diſturb it, and was t ſent into 
exile, by way of ſecurity. In this diſtreſs, 
ſhe was embarraſſed for a place to retire to; 
Normandy, the place of Edward's refidence, 
was then governed by a regent who was not 
much in her intereſt, and perhaps dared not 
eſpouſe it, for fear of offending Harold. She 
at laſt determined to retire to Flanders, and 
was there entertained with great hoſpitality 
by earl Baldwin, who aſſigned her Bruges for 
her reſidence. | | 
+ Harold, having thus freed his king- 
dom from every competitor, reſolved. to raiſe 
a numerous fleet, to prevent their return, 
and ſecure his coaſts trom invaſions. For 
this purpoſe, he commanded 2 port to 
fit out ſixteen ſail of Gallies, and aſſeſſed the 
kingdom in order to maintain them at the 
rate of eight marks for every rower, and. 
twelve more for every maſter. | 
This tax, which _ Engliſh eſteemed 
2 | a 


14. b. 1037. 
5 A. D. 1038. 
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a very heavy burthen, on account of its being 
deſigned to guard them from the attempts of 
Edward, whoſe deſigns they favoured, gave 
occaſion to great diſcontents. The Welch 
broke out into open febellion, and, under 
the command of Griffith ap Lewellin, routed 
the Engliſh army. ]] The victor, encou- 
raged by his ſucceſs, marched to Lhanpadan 
vaw in Cardiganſhire, and waſted that place. 
'Thence paſſing into South Wales, he re» 
duced it entirely, and forced Howel ap Ed- 
win, the king, to ſave himſelf by flight. 
This inſurrection was at laſt — ues 5. 
and Harold, in order to prevent future difturb- 


ances in thoſe parts, enacted a law whereby 


every Welchman, who- paſſed Offa's dyke 
without leave, was ſubjected to the loſs of 
his right hang. 18 of 

Hardicnute perhaps awaked out of his 
lethargy, by the follicitations of the. male- 
contents, or incited merely by the impulſes 
of natural affection, came from Denmark 
with a fleet of ſixty ſail to Flanders, under 
pretence of paying a viſit to Emma, but 
very probably to attempt the recovery of his 


rights. The powerful fleet which Harold 


had fitted out might have induced him to de- 
cline his expediton for the preſent in expecta- 
tion of a more favourable opportunity. The 
F | Pre- 
From a manuſcript in the Cottonian Collection; and 
from Caradoc's chronicle. | NN 
A. D. 1039. 
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preparations which he had made, though 
not immediately employed, ſoon proved of 
eminent utility: for while he was engaged 
in viſiting his mother he received the joyful 
news of Harold's + death, together with an 
invitation to aſſume the crown in his ſtead. 

From a retroſpe& of Harold's reign, we 
may be partly enabled to form an idea of his 
character. The methods he made uſe of to 

ave his way to the throne, and the meaſures 
he took to eſtabliſh himſelf in it afterwards, 
areſuch as authorize, our calling him, wilful, 
obſtinate, brutal and cruel. The clamour 
which was raiſed againſt him on account of 
the tax he impoſed on his ſubjects for the 
maintenance of his fleet was founded in a 
* ignorance of the intereſt of the nation. 

he dominion of the ſeas could not be 


maintained without a powerful Vs and 


the Engliſh ſhould have been inſtructed by 
their former misfortunes, that when this bul- 
wark was neglected, they were expoſed to 
the attacks of every rapacious enemy, and 
laid open to inevitable ruin. He had one od- 
= which was ſo remarkable that it oc- 
caſioned him to be ſtigmatized with a nick- 
name: this was his prodigious fondneſs of 
walking, which he carried to ſo great exceſs, 
that he never would mount on horſeback, and 
ſo famous was he for the quickneſs of his pace 
that he was generally acterized by the 

Lis name 

1 A. D. 1040. 
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name of Harefoot. Though artful himſelf, he 
ſeems to have been over- reached by the ſu- 
33 ſubtelty of earl Godwin; Who made 
im his dupe, and incited him to ſuch acts of 
barbarity as the indolence of his own nature 
would not have led him to, had it been left 
without bias. His private virtues are ſo ht- 
tle known, that any detail of them would 
be no better than Raine: as for his vices, 
they have been mentioned already. To ſum 
up his character in a few words; his virtues 
were no ways ſtriking, but his faults ſuch as 
attracted notice. wo 


. HarpicnurTE. A. D. 1040. 
Adee being at Bruges with a for- 
| midable fleet, at the time of Harold's 
death, the Engliſh were relolved to antici- 
pate any meaſures, he could take for the ac- 
quifition of the crown, by inviting him over 
to take poſſeſſion of it, On his arrival he 
was received with the greateſt demonſtrations 
of joy, and even Godwin, who had been 


concerned with Harold, in diveſting him of 


his right, was remarkably forward in paying 
him - homage. .. Yet however ſanguine the 
Engliſh were in their expectations, th 

were ſoon convinced that the idea whic 

they had preconceived of Hardicnute's ad- 
miniſtration, was grounded on miſtake. The 
very firſt action after his coronation convinced 


them 


\ 
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them that he was a man of ſtrong paſſions, 
and terrible in his reſentments. Tr indeed 
might admit of a palliation, as it had the 
ſanction of filial duty, but at the ſame 
time it betrayed a littleneſs of mind un- 
worthy a perſon in his exalted ſtation. In re- 
venge for the injuries and affronts which his 
mother had ſuſtained from Harold, and at the 
ſame time to ſhew his deteſtation of the cruel- 
ties by which that monarch had put anend to 
his brother Alfred, he ordered Alfric archbi- 
ſhop of York, Godwin, Troud the executioner 
and others, to dig up the body of Harold, 
and after cuttin off his head to throw his 
body into the Thames. This ſavage com- 
mand was performed with the er unc- 
tuality, but the body of the king, being 
taken up by ſome fiſhermen, was conveyed to 
London, and privately interred in St. 
Clements church-yard, which was at that 
time a place appropriated to the burial of 
After this act of pious ſavageneſs, he laid 
a tax on the nation for the ſupport of 
gallies, at the rate of eight marks for each 
rower. As the nation was this year threat- 
ened with a famine, the exaction of this 
tribute was the occaſion of no ſmall diſcon- 
tent and-murmuring. tea 
Yet not ſatisfied with this grievous exac- 
tion, he -lovied a far greater the enſuing 
year, conſiſting of two different impoſitions, 
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one of which amounted to no leſs than twen- 
ee thouſand twenty-nine pounds, and 

e other eleven thouſand forty- eight a 
which was applied to the ſupport of a fleet 
of thirty-two ſail, then fitted out without 
any apparent neceſſity or reaſon. This op- 
preſſion was the more grievous to the Engliſh 
on account of the ſcarcity of the ſeaſon, and 
the former impoſition, with which he had 
fleeced them. Unable to ſupport ſuch a 
grievous burthen, they grew deſperate, and 
at Worceſter, Feadar and Torſtan, two of 
the king's colleQors, loſt their lives in a 
riot. This outrage very much incenſed 
Hardicnute, who was determined to revenge 
it with the greateſt rigour; for which pur- 
poſe he ſent a body of forces into the coun- 
try, with expreſs orders to lay it waſte with 
fire and ſword. Severe orders; but too 
PSY executed! The inhabitants a- 

andoned the city on the approach of the 
king's forces, which was immediately plun- 
dered and burnt to the ground. A little 
wand in the Severne ſerved theſe brave 
men for a place of retreat, which was for- 
tified and defended with ſo much bravery, 
that their enemies finding all their attempts 
fruitleſs, left them in the poſſeſſion of their 
NE and at liberty to return to their de- 
ſolated city when they pleaſed. 

| Hardic- 


* A. D. 1041, 
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Hardicnute might be juſtly blamed for 
this violation of humanity, and give grounds 
to ſuſpe& that he was a ſtranger to the ſocial 
and benevolent affections, did not the heights 
to which he carried filial piety and fraternal 
duty, in ſome meaſure, exculpate his cha- 
racter from this charge. His brother Ed- 
ward was at this period invited over, and 
treated by him with the greateſt hoſpitality. 
And his üſter Gunhilda, who was betrothed 
to the emperor of Germany, was ſent about 
the ſame time to conſummate her nuptials, 
with ſo much magnificence, that it was men- 
tioned. as remarkable even in the days of 
Matthew of Weſtminſter. | 

'The intereſt of Godwin was now grown 
fo exorbitant, that it raiſed the envy of the 
nobility, and the dread of Alfric, archbiſhop 
of Vork. In order to prevent his ſoaring 
higher, the prelate undertook to ruin him 
in the opinion of his maſter; for which pur- 
poſe, he charged. him, and Living, biſhop 
of . Worceſter, of being deeply concerned in 
the murder of Alfred the king's brother. 

The king had already ſhown how eaſy it 
was to incenſe him againſt any perſon guil- 
ty of this crime, and entered 8 eaſily into 
the meaſures of the archbiſhop, that he im- 
mediately — — Living of his ſee, and 
gave it, as a reward, to his accuſer; but ſo 
78 was his avarice, that he ſoon after re- 

ored him to it, on receiving a large ſum 
| | 0 
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danger, had recourſe likewiſe to the ſame 


left ſhoulder, held a ſhield with a gilded 


regret to the Engliſh, who celebrated the anniverſary of 


of money. Godwin, being informed of his 


expedient for his ſecurity; and preſented 
the king with a ſumptuous galley curiouſly 
carved and gilt: it was manned with eighty 
ſoldiers caſe? in rich armour, whoſe helmets, 
corſlets, and hilts of their ſwords were gilt: 
they had each a Daniſh battle-axe, adorned 
with ſilver and gold, ſuſpended from the 


boſs and nails in their left hands, and in 
their right a Saxon launce ; beſides which, 
they had a golden bracelet weighing ſixteen 
ounces on each arm. This preſent ſo pow- 
erfully operated on the King's avarice, that 
he forgot his reſentment, and condeſcended 
to let win purge himſelf of his crime by 
taking an oath, that he was no farther con- 
a in the murder of Alfred, than he was 
obliged by duty to Harold. 

After theſe tranſactions, Hardicnute did 
not wear the crown long; but * died ſud- 
denly at a wedding, ſolemnized between 
Torey Prudan a Daniſh nobleman, and Gi- 
tha the daughter of Oſgood Clappa, at Lam- 


beth. 
The 


From the manuſcript of J. Rouſe it appears, that 
this king's cataſtrophe was rather a ſubje& of mirth than 


his death, for ſome time, as a holiday, named Hock 
Wedneſday, in dancing, and drawing cords acroſs the 
way, to ſtop perſons *till they purchaſed their paſſage 
with money, | 
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The character of this prince appears very 
amiable when we conſider his piety towards 
his mother, and his affection towards his 
brother, but, in other reſpects, deſerves cen- 
ſure more than praiſe. He was certainly 
of a diſpoſition naturally indolent, or elſe he 
would have vindicated his right to the Engliſh 
crown, during the life of Harold. Not but we 
muſt ſuſpe& Yan of want of courage which 
might be another motive for his inactivity: 
his ſavage cruelty to the corps of Harold, 
and the citizens of Worceſter, manifeſt a 
brutal diſpoſition, which confirms the im- 
nen of his cowardice. The grievous 
urthens he impoſed on his ſubjects, ſhow 
him to have acted rather like an enemy than 
a king. His palace was one continued ſcene 
of gluttony and ebriety, and his tables were 
loaded with no leſs than four meals every 
day. Huntingdon, centrary to the ſtream 
of all other hiſtorians, alleges the laſt in- 
{tance, as a ſign of his magnificence and ge 
neroſity, though it is rather an indication of 
his extravagance, and brutal exceſs. The 
manner in which he died, joined to his for- 
mer character of gluttonous intemperance, 
makes it ſtrongly ſuſpected that he killed 
himſelf with immoderate eating. His vir- 
WS er Xn | | tues 


+. Huntingdon rather imputes it to immoderate drink - 
ing; and, introducing him as being elevated with mirth 
and cheartulneſs, adds, that as he was drinking, ſtand- 
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uy om. In this period of diſtreſs, Ed- 


ed with the tumultuous yoo of the 


himſelf to earl Godwin for ſafe-conduet to 


cancy of the crown; he was him elf inveſt- 


convivio nuptiarum apud Lambheth, juxta Londinium, 
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tues were not without alloy; his vices were 
ſuch as 2 him of every 4 

degraded him among the brutes. 


1 


Ebwakp the Confeſſor. A. D. 1042. 


\ HE Engliſh had ſuffered ſo much from 

the Danes during the reigns of their 

late kings, that 45 no ſooner * of the 
death of Hardichute, than they took mea- 
ſures to avenge themſelves for the injuries 
they had ſaſtained. They roſe in ſeveral 
laces, intending either to maſſacre *theſe 

oreigners, or elſe to drive them out of the 


ward, the ſon of Ethelred, and Emma his 
mother, were plunged in the greateſt per- 
plexity; and the prince was ſo much terrifi- 


Engliſh, that he entered into a reſolution to 
retire to Normandy: for ſafety, and applied 


that kingdom. Godwin was at that time 
the moſt powerful perſon in England, and 
ated as a kind of regent during the va- 


ed 


ing, he fell down ſuddenly, and died without ſpeaking a 
word: the original runs thus, Rex Hardeknutus dum in 


lætus et ſoſpes ftando biberet, repente corruens, & fic 
obmuteſcens expiravit. See Higden's Polychron, p. 277+ 
Gales' edit. | 
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ed with the dignity of Duke of Weſſex, earl 
of Kent, and high treaſurer; Swein, his 
eldeſt ſon, was earl of Hereford, Glouceſ- 
ter, Oxford, Berks, and Suſſex, and Ha- 
fold, another of his ſons, was earl of Eſſex 
and the kingdom of the Eaſt-angles ; ſo that 
Godwin might properly be ſaid to be at that 
time maſter of one half of the kingdom, and 
more than a match for any party, that could 
be raiſed in oppoſition to him. 

As ſoon as this nobleman had heard Ed- 
ward”s propoſal, he treated him with ſuch 
Vol. III. M marks 


* This account, which varies from that given us by 
modern hiſtories, is ſupported by a manuſcript in the Cot- 
tonian collection marked, Otbo. D. 7. and confirmed by a- 
nother likewiſc at the Britiſh Muſeum marked Domitian, 
A. 13. As the manner in which it relates this event, is 

more minute than any other extant, it is imagined that 
the reader will not think the following extract and tranſ- 
lation unworthy of his notice. The king being dead, 
the care of the kingdom, with conſent of the nobles, 
was committed to earl Godwin, until a proper perſon 
ſhould be elected king. Edward, the ſon of Emma, was 
,at this time plunged in the deepeſt diſtreſs, three dukes 
of Normandy, his relations, being dead, and William, 
the ſon of Robert, being at that time abſent from his 
kingdom. Having no hopes of meeting either with com - 
3 or aſſiſtance from his mother, in his deſpair 
e left Normandy, and ſailed for England, and having 
landed at Southampton went immediately to London to 
Godwin, a man ſuppoſed to be: no friend to him, and 
aan? accounted the murderer of his brother. Having 
tound acceſs one morning, very early. into the earl's bed- 
chamber, he proirated himſelf on the ground before Cos 


Wilks 
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marks of tenderneſs, as removed his fears; and 
endeavoured likewiſe to divert him from his 
deſign. For this purpoſe, he repreſented his 
intention of 2 the kingdom, as un- 
worthy of a perſon of his birth; he put him 
in mind, that he was deſcended from a king 


and a queen, and being now arrived at a 


mature age, did not doubt but the mildneſs 
of his natural diſpoſition would be a means 


of effacing all the injuries the nation had re- 


ceived from a race of foreigners; and that, 
at all events, it was infinitely more glorious 
for him to live a king in his own country, 
than to wander about abroad in the diſtreſſ- 
ful ſtate and abject character of an exile. 
Edward, conſcious of the Joe of God- 


win, and animated by his diſcourſes with 


ſome degree of ambition, reſigned himſelf 
entirely to his direction, and left him to 
concert ſuch meaſures as he thought effec- 

Ba tual 


win, with his arms ſtretched out in the form of a croſs, 
Juſt as he was waking, Godwin ſeeing him in this at- 
titude, ſays to him, bo, and avhbat wretch art thou, 
and what is your buſineſs Stand up, that I may ſee wvho 
you are. Edward immediately replied, that he was a 
poor ſervant of his, that he had been without any de- 
fault obliged to paſs his days in exile, and begging him to 
ſave his life, burſt into tears. Godwin, melted with his 
diſtreſs, promiſed him his protection; and defiring him 
once more to riſe, requeſted to be informed who he was. 
On this Edward diſcovered himſelf, and the earl having 
made him promiſe, on oath, that he would marry his 
daughter, and continue him in his poſt, kiſſed him, and 
bid him go before him incognito to Wincheſter,” 
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tual to raiſe him to the throne of his anceſ- 
tors. The only terms that Godwin ſtipu- 
lated for his ſervices, were, that Edward 
ſhould marry his daughter, and maintain 
the earl and his ſons in the poſts they enjoy- 
ed. Theſe conditions were far from being 
hard, conſidering Edward's circumſtances ; 
the match particularly could not be reaſon- 
ably refuſed, when Edward conſidered the 
birth of the lady, together with her beaut 
and extraordinary abilities. Ingulph hat 
given us a noble teſtimony of her affability 
and learning, from his perſonal knowledge; 
informing us, that ſne often met him in bis 
way to ſchool, on which occaſions ſhe would 
ſtop him with the greateſt ſigns of tenderneſs, 
diſcourſe with him on ſome branch of gram- 
mar, diſpute with him, before ſhe left him, in 
logic, with no little ſubtilty, and ftrength of 
argument, and make him an handſome pre- 
ſent at her departure. | 

The nobles having aſſembled at Gilling- 
ham for the election of a king, Godwin 
remembered his promiſe to Edward, and 
took him along with him, incog, to the 
meeting. After a long harangue, in which 
the earl diſplayed the neceſſity of confining 
their choice to this prince, to the ſurprize 
of all preſent, he raiſed him in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, ſaying, at the ſame time, 
** Behold your king.” The aſſembly being 
ſtaggered at ſo unexpected an event, after a 

M 2 ſhort 
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ſhort pauſe, agreed to elect Edward for theit 
ſovereign, and Godwin, to give a ſanction 
to their choice, was thè firſt perſon who did 
him homage: 9 1 

+ On account of a great ſcarcity, and a 
prodigious mortality of cattle, the ceremo- 


ny of eoronation was deferred for that year 


and the next Edward was inauguratec 
with great ſolemnity at Wincheſter. On 
this occaſion, a coronation ſermon was 
rag by archbiſhop Eadſig, which is b 
ome of our hiſtorians repreſented as the rb 
that was pronounced on ſuch an occaſion; 
but the reader, by recurring to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ethelred II. may per- 
eeive that this is a miſtake. - 

The firſt public act of this canonized mo- 
narch, was an act of undutifulneſs ; lie 
thought himſelf uſed ill by his mother $ Em- 

-- Mi 


A. D. 1043. 2 "IT 
The annals of Wincheſter, Rudborn, and Hoveden, 
rm us, that this queen was ſuſpected of too much fa- 
miliarity with Alwin, biſhop of Worceſter, and that 
both of them were likewiſe charged by Godwin, or Ro- 
bert the Norman, as being concerned in the murder of 
Alfred, beſides having entered into a plot to take off Ed- 
ward by poiſon; Emtna, obliged to prove het innocence 
by undergoing the fiery ordeal, walked over nine red hot 
ploughſhares, without receiving any hurt; in conſidera- 
tion of which the is ſaid to have given nine manors to 
the church of Wincheſter, and to have been afterwards 
reſtored to the king's favour. Dr, Campbel judiciouſly 
explodes. this tory, as mere fiction in the Biogripbia Bri- 
tannica, p. 2224; and if it be fecollected that * 
e 
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ma, during his exile in Normandy, and de- 
prived of his right of ſucceſſion by her ſe- 
cond marriage: in reſentment for which he 
ſeized on all her eſtates, together with all 
the treaſures ſne had amaſſed. In order to 
exculpate him from the guilt of this action, 
the norman hiſtorians have pretended, that 
he was moved to it by the inſtigation of 
Syward, Godwin, and Leofric, . no- 
blemen of great intereſt : but as neither the 
manuſcripts in the Muſeum, Eadmer, nor 
the Saxon annals mention this circumſtance, 
it ſeems to have been invented by the Nor- 
man party after the conqueſt, merely to ren- 
der the race of Godwin odious. | 

Whilſt Edward was thus employed in re- 
venging pretended injuries ; he was alarmed 
with an account that Magnus, king of Nor- 
way, was making great 1 to in- 
vade his dominions. By the care of earl 
Godwin the kingdom was immediately put 
into a poſture of defence, and the king him- 
ſelf went on board a fleet of five and thirty 
| ſhips at Sandwich, intending to give the 
Norwegian monarch battle, and prevent his 
landing. But Swein, king of Denmark, 
M 3 attack- 


the Saxon annals, Eadmer, nor William of Malmeſbury 
have mentioned this circumſtance, we muſt conclude 
that the writers of the annals never heard of it, and that 
the two latter authors rejected it as wanting credit. 
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attacking Norway about this time, cauſed a 
diverſion. * od: 117 iy ny 

After the failure of this enterprize, Ed- 
ward ſolemnized his marriage with Edgitha, 
ear] Godwin's daughter, which had been 
deferred ?till this time for reaſons; which 
have not yet been aſcertained. | 

The Daniſh intereſt was ſo low at this 
time, that moſt of that nation were either 
maſſacred or exiled ; ' ſo great indeed was the 
animoſity which the Engliſh bore to any of 
the name, that even the virtues + of Gun- 
hilda pleaded ineffectually in her behalf, 
and ſhe was obliged to depart the kingdom 
with her two ſons. ä . 

t 'The great intereſt of Godwin, who ma- 
naged all the affairs of the nation according 
to his own will, had ſuch an effect on one 
of his ſons, named Swein, that it made him 
think, he might attempt any thing without 
being called to account, or expoſed to pu- 
niſhment. From this perſuaſion, he at- 
tempted the chaſtity of an abbeſs, but his 
crime being known, and Godwin being either 
too politic or too remiſs to endeayour to 
ſcreen him, he was obliged to retire as an 
exile into Flanders. | 


Notwith- 

* Ailred aſcribes the failure of Magnus's expedition to 

the extraordinary piety of Edward, which engaged a par- 

ticular interpoſition of providence on his behalf ; Magnus. 
being drowned by a falſe ſtep he made as he was go- 

ing on board, Re EIT e \ 
| ＋ A. D. 1044. I A, D, 1045. 
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Notwithſtanding Denmark was at this 
time invaded by To king of Norway, and 
unable to withſtand his forces, the Danes 
fitted out a fleet of five and twenty fail, to 
ravage the coaſts of England. They landed 
at Sandwich under the command of Lothen 
and Yrlin; and having amaſſed a conſider- 
able booty, fetired with it to their ſhips: 
From hence they ſailed about Thanet, and 
made a fruitleſs attempt on thoſe parts, be- 
ing beaten off by the inhabitants, and pre- 
vented from making a deſcent. After this 
check they directed their courſe towards Eſ- 
ſex, where they met with better ſucceſs, and, 
having embarked a very large booty on board 
their fleet, ſer ſail for Flanders, in order to 
diſpoſe of it. | 
wein, unable to reſiſt the vitorious arms 
of the Norwegians, was driven out of his. 
kingdom, and applied about this time- to 
Edward, who, by Godwin's advice, in- 
tended to have aſſiſted him with a fleet of 
fifty ſail; but this meaſure being warmly 
oppoſed in council by Leofric and Siward, 
nothing was ao though Swein, 
thus left to himſelf, ſoon after recovered his 
kingdom by the death of Magnus. 

The Danes, being now at leiſure to con- 
tinue their depredations, infeſted the Welch 
coaſt in ſuch a manner that the inhabitants 
were obliged to deſert their habitations and 
retire into the inland parts for ſecurity. 

; Edward 
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Edward, being informed of their mn 
fitted out a conſiderable fleet, and failed to 
Sandwich in order to protect his coaſts : Swein, 
the exiled ſon of Godwin, had about this 
time equipped eight veſſels, with an inten- 
tion to avenge himſelf, for his ſufferings, on 
his country.* He had made ſeveral de- 
ſcents on the coaſts, and enriched himſelf 
with ſeveral captures by ſea: but, hearing 
that Edward himſelf was at the head of a 
ſtrong ſquadron, thought the beſt method of 
ſecuring himſelf would be to make his ſub- 
miſſion. For this purpoſe he applied to Ed- 
ward, and had prevailed on him to reſtore 
him to his favour, and reinſtate him in his 
former poſſeſſions and honours : but Harold 
and Beorn, his brothers, diſſuading the king 
from ratifying the treaty, by repreſenting 
Swein as unworthy of his favours ; the King 
revoked his promiſe, and Swein was oblige 
to quit the kingdom within four days. 
| While the king was thus employed, he 
was alarmed with the news, that the Danes 
had made a deſcent on the coaſt of the Eaſt- 
angles, and were laying the whole country 
under contributions. Earl Godwin was im- 
mediately diſpatched with his two ſons, Ha- 
rold and Toſgoit, who commanded two of 
the king's ſhips, together with a fleet of 
two and forty ſl, to fight the enemy. But, 
O71 a 
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a ſtorm ariſing, Harold and the king's ſhips 
were firſt driven into Penſey, and afterwards 
detained there by contrary winds, While 
Godwin and his ſohs were wind-bound in 
this place, Swein came to them, and, in a 
conference with his father and earl Beorn; 
F them to mediate for him with the 

ing, and accompany him to Sandwäichz 
where Edward then lay with his fleet. As 
they were in their way towards the king; 
Swein perſuaded Beorn to return with him 
towards his ſhips, pretending he was appre- 
henſive his men would mutiny in his ab- 
ſence. The earl complying with his ee 
accompanied him to his fleet, and refuſing 
to $2 on board; though itrongly importu- 
ned by Swein, was bound hand and foot by 
the ſailors; and carried in that manner into 
the ſhip. _ Swein having thus got him into 
his poſleflion; hoiſted ſail for Axmouth, and 
there murthered him: After which he ſail- 
ed for Flanders; and was | entertained at 
Bruges a whole year, by eat! Baldwin. 
While he was in this retreat; his fa- 
ther and Aldred; biſhop of London, uſed 
their intereſt with the king, who conſented 
to grant him his pardon, an which he re- 
turned again to England: Previous to this 
ſtep, a great council had been held-at Wor- 
teſter, wherein the ſtate of the kingdom 

| | was 
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was taken into conſideration, and, in order 
to defend the coaſt from the invaſion of fo- 
reign enemies, a ſquadron of nine ſhips were 
equipped; four of which cruiſed in the chan- 
nel, -and the other five remained in the har- 
bour to provide againſt unforeſeen accidents. 
* Edward, being thus ſettled in his throne, 
could not help ſhewing the fondneſs he had 
contracted for the Norman cuſtoms during 
his exile ; he invited over ſeveral of that 
nation, who had been kind to him in his diſ- 
treſs, and behaved towards theſe foreigners 
with a partiality that gave great diſguſt to 
the Engliſh nobility. The language of the 
Normans grew ſo faſhionable, that it was 
ſpoken by every one at court, and the men of 
buſineſs began to put their law deeds into the 
ſame form as thoſe of Normandy. This vo- 
luntary affectation which was practiſed in or- 
der to curry favour with the young monarch, 
though it was diſagreeable to ſome, was not 
looked on as an object of public clamour by 
any. But Edward carned his partiality to 
foreigners to a height, which was both im- 
olitic and unjuſt. The moſt important 
— and the greateſt poſts in his King - 
dom were conferred on the Normans: and 
the ſee of Canterbury, being vacant, was 
filled by one Rodbert a monk of Jumieges, 
who had firſt been elected biſhop of London. 
This prelate was a perſon of great A, 
A. D. 1048, 
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and maſter of every art, which could render 
him infinuating and agreeable. He ſoon 
poſſeſſed Edward with a high opinion of his 
capacity and integrity, and engroſſed his 
confidence. Godwin, finding the ear of 
the king poſſeſſed by a foreigner, was appre- 
henſi ve hae his maſter might be lead to lach 
meaſures as were inconſiſtent with the good 
of the kingdom, and the natural right, 
which the Engliſh had to his favour. He 
endeavoured, but in vain, to remove the 
prelate from the place he held in the king's 
eſtem, and by trumpeting abroad the par- 
tiality ſhown to foreigners, leſſened his in- 
tereſt and rendered him unpopular. Rodbert 
was not behind-hand with the earl, where he 
knew his intereſt moſt efficacious ; he repre- 
ſented the power of Godwin's family as ex- 
orbitant and dangerous to the king, expa- 
tiated upon the inſolence with which h 

haved in his adminiſtration, and infuſed 
ſuch a jealouſy in the king's boſom, that he 
entirely deprived him of Ris confidence, and 
convinced Edward that he was unworthy of 
his favours. Godwin ſoon perceived that 
his intereſt with the king was declining, and 
was not at a loſs to gueſs at the cauſe ; he 
made loud remonſtrances againſt the king's 
favourite, complained-that his meaſures were 
miſrepreſented, and that, by the aſcendancy 
which a Norman had in his favour, the 
| good 
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good of the nation was in danger of being 
{ſacrificed to ſome foreign intereſt. ' 
1 At this period an accident happened 


- | ich mflamed the mutual hatred of the two 


parties ſo highly, that it threatened not only 
ruin to themſelves, but likewiſe deftruftion 


”-Euſtace, cart of Buloigne, who had mar- 


ried Goda the king's ſiſter, came on a viſit to 


England; and having been received with 


great hoſpitality by his brother-in-law, ſet 
out for Dover on his return to his dominions. 


Tn his paſſage from Canterbury to Dover, 
he diſpatched ſome of his retinue befqre 


him, in order to provide him with lodgings 


in the laſt mentioned place; but as they be- 
Hhaved very rudely to the inhabitants, in tak- 


Ag up their quarters, wherever they pleaſed, 


Without conſent; one of them was reſolved 


s * 
* . 
* 


to oppoſe their entrance into his houſe, and 


reſiſt force with force; in the ſcuſhe the 


maſter of the houſe was wounded, which 
being perceived by one of the townſmen, he 


ſet upon the aggreſſor and killed him. This 


ke] being reported to Euſtace, he was ſo exaſ- 


who had been the cauſe of this diſturbance 


put other authors in A, D. 1051, 


perated at-the death of his domeſtics, that he 


and his attendants immediately put on their 
breaſt plates, and determined to puniſh the in- 


habitants for this inſolence. The man's houſe 
Was 


+ The Saxon anaals place this event in A, D. 1048 
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was broke open, and he himſelf fell a ſacrifice 
to the fury of the earl. As the earl's anger 
did not ſtop here, but was vented againſt 
others, who were no ways concerned in the 


affront. he had received, it gave occaſion to WE 


a general tumult, in which twenty of the in- 
babitants loſt their lives, nineteen of the 
earl's followers were killed and ſeveral 
others were wounded. With the few attend- 
ants that were left, Euſtace poſted away to 
the king, . repreſenting the affront, which 


he had received, in the moſt partial manner, 


| aggravating the inſolence of the townſmen, 
but concealing the irffurious behaviour of his 
own attendants. The king, being greatly 
incenſed by. the partial repreſentation of Eu- 
ſtace, ordered odwin, in whoſe dominions 
the inſult had been committed, to- march 
with a body of troops againſt the offenders. 
and to lay waſte their country with fire and 
iw ard. f | | 3 22 
Inſtead of obeying the king, Godwin 
took the liberty to remonſtrate to him, that 
ſuch a method of proceeding would be 
highly injurious to his character, and the 
ſafety of his ſubjects. At the ſame time he 
hinted, that it would be agreeable to juſtice 
to cite the governours of the caſtle, who 
ſeemed to be leading men in the riot, to 
make their public appearance in the king's 
court, that they mighs have an opportunity | 


of clearing themſelves if accuſed wrongfully, 
Vor. III. 8 - "GE 
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or elſe, if convicted, be obli to make 


ſatis faction with their lives and eſtates: and 


concluded, it would be unjuſt either in him 
or the king to condemn them unheard, or to 
puniſh them when —P were under obliga- 
tions to protect and defend them. 

This bold anſwer was a language which 
Edward had not been uſed to; his Norman 
ſycophants had been ſo complaiſant in their 
addreſſes, that the king could not help 
thinking it ſomewhat audacious, and want- 


ing in tlie reſpect due to majeſty. - But God- 


win was not leſs brave in his actions than his 
ſpeeches, he delayed going, though ordered 
to ſet out immediately, and choſe rather to 
ſubject himſelf to danger, than deprive ths 
innocent of their lives, or ſacrifice the li- 
berty of his countrymen to the pert inſolence 
of foreigners. Tis ſaid indeed that he 
formed a glorious ſcheme at this juncture, 
which bid fair for ridding. the kingdom ot 
the Normans ; who mtercepted all the rays 
of regal favours, and baſked in the ſplen- 
dours, which were cauſed by the munik- 
cence and revenues of the Engliſh. 

The Welch, taking the advantages of 
theſe diſturbances, Jad built a fortreſs 
within the limits of Swein's government, 
and had done great damages to the Englith 
in chat neighbourhood. The king, being 
informed of this tranſaction, ſummoned his 
nobihty to Glouceſter, in order to take the 

mat- 
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matter into their conſideration. The Welch, 
being apprized of this meaſure, got the ſtart 
of Godwin and his ſons, and in -a. confe- 
rence which they had with Edward, repre- 
.Jented them as the aggreſſors. | 
The king had ſhown, in the affair of Eu- 
Nace, that he was ſuſceptible to the firſt im- 
preſſions, and that he took his meaſures with- 
out: giving himſelf the trouble to hear both 
parties. He did ſo in this affair likewiſe, 
and meditated nothing leſs than deſtruction 
to Godwin and his family. In order how- 
ever to ſtrengthen his party, and to ſecure 
himſelf from the effects of Godwin's re- 
ſentment; he engaged Leofric and Siward 
in his intereſt. — theſe precautions were 
taken, Godwin and his ſons were ſummoned 
to appear at che council. The earl and his 
ſons had at that time aſſembled a conſider- 


ing the Welch, when the king's ſummons 
reached them. He eaſily perceived that 
this was an artifice of the Welch, and that 
the king intended nothing leſs by his meſ- 
ſage, than to get him into his power, and 
to betray him. Notwithſtanding he ſtill 
continued firm, and reſolved not to obey 
the ſummons, though he was. certain that 
his diſobedience wo 5 involve him in trou- 
bles. He was not to be told, that his con- 
tempt would exaſperate the king to violent 
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able army, .and were at the point of attack- 
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of his nature made him the dupe of his 
enemies, he bore him the reſpect due. to a 
king, though he eould not approve of the 
meaſures of the adminiſtration. From this 
motive, he gave poſitive orders to his ar- 
my not to act offenſively, but to repel force 
by force when they were attacked. 
Edward, burning with eagerneſs to chaſ- 
tize the earl's dontumacy, commanded forces 
to be raiſed allover his dominions : and the na- 
tion was row on the point of being plunged 
in a civil was, had not more moderate coun- 


eils reſcued it from the impending danger. 


Some of the nobility who attended the king, 
prevailed on him to decline coming to ex- 
tremities, and to refer the affair to a gene- 
ral council. Edward, who was no ways 
fond of martial enterprizes, eaſily liſtened 
to an expedient, which coincided with his 
natural diſpoſition, and ſummoned a great 
councrt to meet at London. In this aſſem- 
bly earl Swein was declared an out-law, 
and the earls Godwin and Harold were cited 
to appear, and give an account of their con- 
duct. The two earls declared that they were 


ready to make their appearance in court, 
piovided they had hoſtages given them for 


their ſecurity. This requeſt, however juſt, 
was refuſed in a | op greg manner, and 

ers to the earl's ſervants 
to deliver up their-maſter. But as his com- - 


mands had no effe& on Godwin's „ 
| | D 
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the king iſſued out a ſecond citation, re- 
quiring him to make his appearance, at- 
tended only by twelve of his followers. 
Godwin nil inſiſting on hoſtages, as a pre- 
vious condition to his compliance, was po- 
ſitively. refuſed. again, and ordered to quit 
the kingdom, though he had offered, in caſe 
of a proper ſecurity, to make his appear- 
ance in public court, and clear himſelf from 
any charge that could be brought againſt 
him. After the order for the earl's exile 
was diffuſed amongſt his party, his army 
deſerted, and he found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſity of complying with his ſentence. 
Having ſhipped all his treaſure on board a 
ſmall Toa. ron at Bofenham in Suſſex, he 
{ailed in company with his ſon Swein to 
Flanders, where he was kindly received by 
earl Baldwin, who was related to him by 
the marriage of his daughter to Toſti one 
of Godwin's ſons. Harold retired into Ire- 
land, and was protected hy the king. 

That Edward was incited to theſe mea- 


{ures rather by the inſtigations of Godwin's 
enemies, than a regard to juſtice, is mani- 
feſt from his behaviour to his wife, when 
her father and brother were baniſhed the 
kingdom. Thus left deſtitute of friends, 
and abandoned to grief for che diſtreſſes of 
her family, one would have ere that 
e 
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Me might have found all her loſſes compen- 
ſated in the endearments of ber huſband. 
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But Edward, though canonized for a ſaint, 
was a ſtranger to the tender relentings of 
humanity; and inſtead of ſoothing her pains 
and mitigating her ſorrows, ſtripped her of 
every thing valuable, and confined her, to- 
gether with Emma his mother, to the mo- 
naſtery of Werewell. The reaſon * he aſ- 
honed for this act of brutality, was ſuch as 
muſt ſhock the ear of the tender huſband, 
and raiſe the greateſt deteſtation in the bo- 


ſom of the humane, Yet it came from a 


king celebrated for his meekneſs, and cano- 


nized for a ſaint. In order to deprive God- 
win and his family of any hopes of recover- 


ing their eſtates, and to attach a ſtrong par- 
ty to himſelf, in caſe they had recourſe to 
hoſtilities, Edward enriched Odda with the 
ſpoils of Swein's dominions, and conferred 
thoſe of Harold on Elſgar the fon of earl 
Ley. 

f The 


5 


According to Malmeſbury, it was this; „ He was 
te ſolved that ſhe alone ſhould not enjoy peace and plenty, 


© "When her father, and the reſt of her family, were plung- 


ed into difficylties, and abandoned to diſtreſs.” 

This earl founded a very ſtately. monaſtery in War- 
wickfhire, which was fo flburiſhing that it gave the name 
of Coventry to the town in which it was built. His la- 
dy Godiva was remarkallle for hen beauty and piety, be- 
yond any of her time, and bare fo great an affection for 
Coventry, that ſhe inceſſantly importuned her huſband to 
exempt it from ſeveral grievous taxes and impoſitions. 
At laſt che earl conſented to her requeſt, on condition i 
3 þ ; wo 
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The Iriſh taking advantage of the u- 
ſettled ſtate of the kingdom, entered the 
mouth of the Severn with a ſquadron con- 
ſiſting of thirty-ſix ſail, and being joined by 
Griffin, prince of South-wales, committed 
reat 1 1 in thoſe parts. f After which, 
, 5 ed the river Wye, they burnt the 
city of Dunedham, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword. Aldred, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, alarmed at their exceſſes, being join- 
ed by a handful of men from Glouceſter 
and Herefordſhire, marched againſt them, 
in order to reſtrain their inroads ; but Grif- 
fin, hearing of his motions, ſtole a march 
of him in the night, and attacking him ve- 
ry early the next morning, obtained a com- 


plete victory, and put the remainder of his 
army to flight. ak 
* The 


would ride naked through the town, Whether the earl 
ſpoke in earneſt, or in jeſt, is a circumſtance not agreed 
upon by the authours who have mentioned it; but they 
are unanimous, in aſſerting that ſhe undertook to perform 
the terms; and having firſt forbid the inhabitants to look, 
at. her, during her proceſſion, on pain of death, mounted 
her horſe, and rode through the town, with no other co- 
vering, but her hair, which was remarkably long, and, 
as. Brompton expreſſes it, covered her like a mantle, One 
perſon is reported to have been ſo curious as to peep at her, 
but was immediately killed with lightening : and, in 
memory of this event, the citizens ſtill exhibit a ſtatue 


on the very ſpot, in the attitude of a perſon peeping out of * 


a window 
1 A. D. 1049. 
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The Engliſh had long groaned under the 
tax known by the name of Danegelt, which 
however neceſſary at firſt, was continued by 
ſacceeding . adminiſtrations even after the 
Danes were expelled the ifland, It was Ed- 
ward's intereſt to take away every pretext 
which might be uſed by win's ſecret 
friends to inflame the nation; this tax he 
knew always occaſioned great murmurings, 
and in, order to attach his ſubjects more 
ſtrongly to his perſon, took this opportuni- 
ty to 5 aboliſn it. Edward not content 
with this act of royal kindneſs, went till 
farther, and diſtributed all the ſurplus that 
remained in his treaſury among the origi- 
nal owners. 

. 1 While Edward was thus endearing him- 
ſelf to his ſubjects, William, duke of Nor- 
ov mandy, 


& Florence of Worceſter places this event in A, D. 
1051. but Mariana, according to Higden's polychron. in 
A. D. 1050. The oceafion of this popular conceſſion, 
as related by Ingulph, is too romantic to deſerve credit, 
but is produced in order to make the reader ſmile; «© Ac- 
cording to our author, Edward going into the treaſury 
© where this tax had been depoſited, ſaw the Devil dancing 
and running upon the bags of money, though, by the bye, 
no one could ſee the fiend but himſelf; this fight had 
fuch an effect on the Monarch, that he ordered all the 
money to be reſtored to the right owners, and forbid its 
being levied for the future. | 
T Brompton places this event in A. D. x00. Florence, 
Ingulph, and Simeon ef Purham in A. P. 10f1. _ 

a oy 
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mandy, his couſin, came with a great reti- 
nue to pay him a viſit. The civilities that 
Edward had received during his exile in the 
duke's dominions, were returned with the 
greateſt marks of gratitude; and the duke, 
after having received ſeveral noble preſents, 
returned well ſatisfied to Normandy. * Not 
long after the duke's departure, Emma, 
the king's mother, as Dr. Campbel con- 
jectures, died of grief, occaſioned by the 
rigour with which Edward had treated her, 


and his wife Edgitha. Godwin, and his 


ſons, were far from being idle during their 
exile ; they had, by this time, equipped a 
formidable fleet, and were determined to 


wipe 


they all agree, that it was during the cxile of earl Godwin, 
as appears from Higden's polychron. p. 379. It 1s there- 
fore ſomewhat unaccountable that Dr. Smollet, who 
could have availed himſelf of theſe authorities, ſhould be 
ſo cloſe an imitatcr of Rapin as to refer this tranſaction to 
the year 1053, We may obſerve, that the moſt authentic 
authours mention nothing of Edward's promiſing the ſuc- 
ceſfion to William during his ſtay: and the circumſtances 
of the times ſhow that it is highly improbable he ſhould, 
The Normans ſeem to be convinced of this, in ſhifting 
the pretended right of William, to a will made by Ed- 
ward, in which he made him his ſucceſſor ; but even 
this is a pretenſe as groundleſs as the former, ſince no 
ſuch will was ever produced, On the whole, we muſt 
conclude, that William had no other right to the ſucceſ- 
ſion but that of a conqueror ; and it will appear that he 
ſhowed it himſelf, by his condu@, 'when we come to his 
reign, | F N 

* A. D. 1052. 
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wipe off their diſgrace by ſome blow, which 
might oblige the king to reſtore them to 
their former honours, - Edward being ap- 
prized of their intentions, ordered a fleet to 
_ aſſemble at Sandwich, under the command 
of the earls Roffe and Odda, in' order to 
prevent them from making a deſcent, While 
the earls lay at Sindwich, Godwin came 
with his ſquadron, from Flanders, to a point 
of land near Rumney in Kent, and the earls 
having notice of his arrival, ſailed in pur- 
ſuit of him. Godwin having received early 
intelligence of their motions retired to Pen- 
ſey in Suſſex, and taking the advantage of 
a ſtorm, which happened at that time, to 
conceal his courſe, got ſafe to Flanders. 
The eſcape of the earl occaſioned a change 
of commanders in the fleet, and gave riſe to 
ſuch miſunderſtandings, that the ſailors de- 
ſerted, and the ſhips were laid up. | 
_ Godwin having notice of this, put to ſea 
again, and having landed his men at the Iſle 
of Wight, laid the whole iſland under con- 
tributions. From hence, failing to Port- 
land, he made a ſecond deſcent, and did 
conſiderable damage to the inhabitants. Ha- 
rold having put to * during this interval with 
nine ſail from Ireland, diſembarked his men 
at Portlock- bay in Somerſetſhire, and not- 
withſtanding a conſiderable body of men 
was collected together to oppoſe him, ſup- 
plied bimſelf with proviſions, f 
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the coaſt, and returned to his fleet. Ha- 
rold then directing his courſe eaſtward, 
joined his father's ; fever Pie at the Hle of 
Wight. Their fleets being thus united, they 
failed along the coaſt of Suſſex, and ſeized 
upon all the ſhips, they found in the har- 
bours. From hence they ſteered their courſe 
towards the cinque ports, and receiving a 
conſiderable reinforcement of ſhips and men, 
came to the Buoy at the Nore, and went up 
the Thames towards London. The kg, 
having aſſembled all his nobility, waited 
for them with a ſtrong fleet conſiſting of 
fifty fail, and a numerous army, intending 
to give them a warm reception. Godwin, 
ſeeing the king ſo well prepared, laid a- 
fide all views of violence, and ſent a ſub- 
miſſive meflage in conjunction with his ſons, 
begging to be reſtored to the honours and 
eſtates, of which they had been unjuſtly 
deprived. Edward, refuſing to hearken to 
any terms of accommodation, exaſperated 
Godwin's partly to ſuch a degree, thay 
the earl found 1t very difficult to reſtrain 
them from proceeding to acts of hoſtility. 
As the army on both ſides conſiſted entire- 
ly of Engliſh, who were unwilling to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their coun- 
4trymen, and moſt of the chief men of Lon- 
don had been privately tampered with, Sti- 
gand the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by other perſo- 
nages of more moderate principles, took this 
* a op Por- 


ö 
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opportunity to procure a reconciliation be- 
tween the king and Godwin; and a,negotia- 
tion being entered into for that purpoſe, hoſ- 
tages were given on both ſides, and a peace 
concluded, Robert the archbiſhop no ſoon- 
er had heard of the concluſion of this treaty, 
than he withdrew from the kingdom, in com- 
pany with Ulf and the reſt of the Norman 
party. But in their way they were guilty of 
veral outrages, which contributed in ſome 
menſure to vindicate Godwin's clamours 
againſt their countrymen, and-to wipe off al] 
alperſions that they had thrown on Fs cha- 

racter. | | 
* A great council being convened ſoon 
after, Godwin and his + ſons, after a full 
hearing 


* From the French manuſcript chronicles in the Cot- 
tonian collection. ; 7 


+ Swein, about this time, went barefoot to eruſalem, 


to expiate the crime he had been gpilty of in murder 
of Beorn, and died of a cold, or was aſſaſſinated in his 
return. Smollet repreſents him as the moſt profligate 
libertine of his age, which rs a little too ſevere. 
With reſpect to his affair with the abbeſs, it will admit 
of many alleviations ; he was ready to make her ſatiſ- 
faction for his violence, loved her tenderly, and would 
have married her had not the king forbid it. With re- 
ſpect to the murder of Beorn, we muſt not, we will not 
palliate it in the leaſt 3 his remorſe on this account, ap- 
pears however worthy of our notice, in the paintul pil- 
grimage he undertook to expiate his guilt ; and if can- 
dour-will admit it as an argument of the finceriry of his 
repentance ; he ſeems by no meang to deſerve the cha- 
racer of the moſt prefligute liberti ne of bis age.” 


— ß 
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hearing, were acquitted of every crime laid 
to their charge, reinſtated in all their ho- 
nours and -preferments, and reſtored to the 
king's favour. The queen was ſent for to 
court, and had reſtitution made of every 
thing, which had been taken from her. 
Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all 
the Normans were declared out-laws and 
exiles, as being the chief incendiaries of the 
late troubles, and Stigand was promoted to 
the ſee of Canterbury. 
The ' tranquillity of England being re- 
ſtored by this reconciliation, Godwin's po- 
pularity and power received new acceſſions 
every Bein a firm friend to the En- 
Ruck, he made it his chief ſtudy to prevent a 
oreign intereſt from getting the aſcendant to 
their prejudice; and knowing too well the 
king's partiality to the Normans, found means 
to get every one of that nation expelled from 
his court and his confidence. "Theſe mea- 
ſures, though calculated for the good of the 
kingdom, have been aſperſed by writers af- 
ter the Norman conqueſt, as imperious and 
tyranical; but modern readers may plainly 
228 that they were the expedients of 
atterers, Who were reſolved to Fay their 
court to William at the expence of truth. 
t Godwin however did not long enjoy the 
Vor. III. O fruits 


5 T A. D. 1053, The manner of this carl's death is . i 
riouſly reported. The Sakon annals mention only he 
. * . , ; | ay 
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fruits of his labours, but being ſtruck with 
an apoplexy, as he fat at table with the Kings 
died within three days atterwards. - 

The 


, 


day when it happened, and the place where he was buy 
ried, being entirely filent with reſpett to the cauſe, The 
chronicle of Durham aſſerts, that as Godwin was ſetting 
at table with the king at Wincheſter, he was ſuddenly 
ſtruck with ſo violent a diſeaſe, that he fell from his ſeat, 
and. being taken up by his three ſons, Harold, Toſti, and 
Gyrth, was carricd into the king's apartment, but, grow . 
ing worſe and worſe, died on the fifth day afterwards. 
But accordihig to the abbot of Beverley, his death hap- | 
pened in the following mannner: as Godwin was fitting 
at · able with the king, the. cup-bearer in his hurry made 
a trip with one foot, but recovered himſelf with the other, 
Several who were "preſent making themſclves merry on 
this incident, obſetved that one foot came luckily to the 
affiftarice of the other; and the earl, to increaſe their 
mirth, added, © ſo brother ſhould aſſt brother, when 
e.ther Bands i in need. Edward, turning to the earl, as 
ſoon as the words were out of his mouth, replied, “ ſo 
might my brother have helped me, if Godwin had not in- 
terpoſed. The earl, being ſarpriſed and abaſhed with 
this ſudden retort, was very much dejected, and with a 
evuntenance that diſcovered deep ſorrow, addreſſed the 
king to the following eſfe&t, © I know your majeſty is 
perſuaded that I am the author of his death, and that you 
Kul give credit to thoſe who aſperſe me, as a traytor both 
to him and to yourſelf 5 but Gop, who knows the ſecrets 
of hearts, ſhall judge: if I am guiltleſs, I beg that he 
would ſuffer me to ſwallow this morſel unhurt; but if 
it ſhould ſtiek by the way, you need no furtherproof of my 
allt. Having ſaid this, he endeavoured to get the mor- 
10 down, but it ſtuck in the paſſage, and by his con- 
tinued efforts to ſwallow it, ſtopped up the avenues of life 
and choaked bun. This is the ery. of Godwin's * 
Wl 
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- The death of one of the moſt powerful 
ſubjects that England ever ſaw, might very 
22 have alarmed the whole nation, and 
y mtroducing a change in the adminiftra- 
tion, might have been productive of danger. 
But the power of Godwin's family was not 
extinguiſhed by his death. It devolved al- 
moſt entire to his heirs, and Harold his 
eldeſt fon ſucceeded him in all his honour 
and employments, including the Rewardſhip 
of the houſhold and the' governments of 
Kent, Suſſex, and the Weſt Saxons : but was 
obliged to refign his own government of 
Eſſex to Alfgar the ſon of Leofric. Harold 
had the advantage of his father in the mild- 
neſs of his nature, and the infinuating 
ſweetneſs of his addreſs. Godwin was 
rough, ſimple, and imperious, , Harold re- 
eat, affable, and ſubmiſſive; the father 
forced the king into his meaſures, but the 
for allured him; the roughneſs of the one 
| bordered on tyranny, the politeneſs of the 
other concealed ambition under the cloak of 
n ee A obſe- 


with all its embelliſhments ; but delivered by an author 
who has a greater credit for being florid than exact. And 
as Eadmer, Hemingford, and the Saxon chronicles do not 
mention it, we may ſafely conclude that it is founded 
sn"calumay, and breathes nothing but malice. Stowe, 
trom a manuſcript in his poſſeſſion, informs us more pro- 
bebly, that his degth, though ſudden, was not attended 
with ſuch violent Fircumſtances, ſince he adds, © that it 
ws the forrow of the nation, who bewailed him as a fas 
ther, and a ſupport. 


, 
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obſequiouſneſs; Godwin's imperiouſneſs in- 
cited the king to reſiſtance, but the artful 
complaiſance of Harold rendered all ſuſpi- 
cion groundleſs, and all reſiſtance vain : in 
a word, Godwin, though he endeavoured to 
command the king, was obliged to obey him; 
but Harold, though he ſeemed to obey the 
king with the. greateſt ſervility, commanded 
him. His talents were not only adapted to 
promote his intereſt, but the circumſtances 
of the times promoted them more efficaci- 
ouſly, than it would have been proper for 
to have done it with far greater abilities. 
While an, a0 was enjoying the fruits of 
peaee under the adminiſtration of ſo able a mi- 
niſter, Scotland was involved in all the cala- 
mities of a civil war. Malcolm being driven 
from his dominions by Macheth, the cele- 
brated uſurper, applied to Edward for aſſiſ- 

tance to recover his dominions. The kin 
always ready to ſhow his kindneſs, where 1t 
was conſpicuous, ſent him an army of 
ten thouſand men under the command of 
Siward earl of Northumberland. This noble 
earl being joined by a' body of forces 
under the command of Macduff marched 
againſt the uſurper, and defeated him after 
a deſperate engagement, wherein great num- 
bers were loſt on both fides. Siward under- 
ſtanding that his ſon was ſlam in the battle, 
enquired whether he had recerged his wounds 
before, and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
| 40 1 am 
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1? am glad to hear that, faid he, for he 
died worthy of himſelf and ſuitable to the 
character of my ſon.” TY, 
Rees the brother of Griffin king of South 
Wales, having been guilty of ſeveral out- 
rages againſt the Engliſh, was about this 
2 tæken priſoner; and being put to death 
by Edward's command, his head was ſent ta 
the king, who then kept his court in he city 
of Glouceſter. a 
Not long after this expedition + Siward 
gied of a flux, and expired in a manner that 
was very heroical. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he ordered bis armour to be put 
on, then taking his {word in his hand, he ſaid, ' 
cs that he was aſhamed to die like a beaſt.“ 
and expired in the arms of his attendants, 
who ſupported him on each ſide. | 
The government of this heroic nobleman, 
was beſtowed by Edward on Toſti, earl God- 
war's fourth ſon; Waltheof being then too 
young to be entrufted with a charge of fo 
much importance and difficulty. 
This was certainly a great acceſſion of 
power to Harold, and made his intereſt 
- tormidable to the reſt of the kingdom. A 
tranſaction happened within the compaſs of 
this year, which contributed to ſtrengthen it 
ſtill more. At a general council of the na- 
tion, Alfgar who had ſucceeded Harold in 
the government of the Eaſt-angles, was tried 
4 O 3 1 upon 
A. D. 1054. f A. D. 1055. ſome ſay A. D. 1056. 
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upon an indictment of treaſon, and being 
caſt, was declared an out- law and baniſhed the 
kingdom. The particular charge brought 
againſt him was, that he held a correſpon- 
dence with the Welch, who were at that 
time the king's enemies. 73 His conduct im- 
mediately after his conviction, plainly 
ſhowed, that there were ſtrong grounds for 
ſuch a, ſuſpicion, though the Norman wri- 
ters, in order to make the character of the 
Godwin family odious, aſſert, that the pro- 
ſecution was carried on ſecretly by Harold, 
out of reſentment for the king's having con- 
ferred on Alfgar the offices, which he him- 
ſelf had enjoyed. : 
Alfgar, if . caſt for treaſonable 
correſpondence with the Welch, took a very 
odd method to vindicate his innocence. After 
he had received his ſentence, he retired to 
Ireland, where he found means to raiſe a 
body of forces, and having drawn a fleet of 
. eighteen pirates over to his party, failed for 
North Wales, where he joined Griffith the 
| | Prince 


1 Smollet, who follows Rapin and Carte with too 
complaiſant an exactneſs, has run into the error of both 
theſe writers, and ſtamped authenticity on the partial ac- 
counts which have been derived trom the profeſſed advo- 
cates of the Norman party. But the author of this 
compilation hopes, that his diſſenting from ſo popular a 
writer will give no offence either to him or his friends: 
fince he may have his reaſons for what he aſſerts,” and 
does not vary from the accounts of modern hiftory, with- 


out producing his authorities, or afſigning his reaſons, 
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prince of that country. After this junction 


they ravaged the country of Hereford; and 
being oppoſed by one Rodolph, the king's 
nephew, who was deficient both in courage 
— generalſhip, they put the Engliſh army 
to flight, and purſued them a conſiderable 
way. 0 | 

100 The prince and the earl having thus ob- 
tained an eaſy victory, entered the city of 
- Hereford, killed ſeven canons, who guarded 
the doors of the church, burnt the monaſtery 


of St. Erhelbert, together with the city, and 


after maſſacring great numbers of the citi- 
tens, departed with a conſiderable booty, 
and a vaſt number of priſoners. | 
Edward receiving intelligence of theſe 
outrages, aſſembled a ſtrong body ol forces 
at Glouceſter, and appointed Harold their 
commander. The earl in conſequence of his 
majeſty's orders, marched againſt Griffith 
and having penetrated into Wales, encamped 
: at Sowden in Caermarthenſhire. 'The enem 


knowing too well the abilities of Harold, 


- avoided an engagement, and fled into South 
Wales for ſafety. When the earl was in- 
formed of their motions, he left one part of 
his army with orders to engage the enemy, 

if they ſhould attack them, and marched 
with the other diviſion to fortify Hereford. 
While he was thus engaged, Griffith and 
Alfgar not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough 


to attack him with any probability of ſuc- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, ſent meſſengers to defire a conference; 
After great importunities their requeſt being 
1 a peace was concluded, and Alfgas 
LAS paid the arrears of his fleet, went in 
erſon to the king, who pardoned him, re- 
rſed the ſentencę of his baniſhment, and 
reſtored him to his eſtate and government. 
Griffith, who was included in the articles 
of peace made with Alfgar, was a reſtleſa 
neighbour, too ambitious to be tied down 
by the ſanction of treaties, and too martial 
to. be obliged to continue inactive. The 
ext year he ſet upon Leofgar biſhop o 
] be and earl Agelnoth at a place called 
Glaſbyrig, and put them to death with all 
their followers. This act of cruelty highly 
incenſed Edward, who: was preparing to 
chaſtize him for his perfidy . cruelty, 
when by the mediation. of Aldred biſhop of 
Worceſter, in conjunction with Leofric and 
Harold, a peace was concluded to the ſatiſ- 
faction af both parties. e e e 5 
Edward on account of his natural inabi- 
lity, or his pretended chaſtity, ſeeing that 
there was no probability of his having any 
heirs, had ſent Aldred, juſt mentioned, twa 
or three years before on an embaſſy to the 
emperor, to deſire he would uſe his intereſt 
with the king of Hungary to procure the re- 
turn of Edward the ſon of Edmund Iron- 
fide, to England. The prelate after ſtaying 
a whole year in Germany, had W 
| 0 P00? * Ms 
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his embaſſy, and Edward returned to En- 
Cone * this year accompanied by Edgar 

theling his ſon.. The joy which the Englith 
conceived at the return of this prince, was 
of very ſhort continuance, and interrupted 


ſoon after his arrival by his death. Ihe 


grief in which the nation was involved by ſo 
reat a loſs, was increaſed by the deceale of 
eofric, who died the ſame year ; and was 
ſucceeded in his government by his fon 
Alfgar. 

+ Whether Alfgar, intoxicated with this 
acceſſion of power, had taken any meaſures 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the king, or 
the peace of the nation; or whether his pre- 
ferment had made him inſolent, and his au- 
thority had impelled him to any acts of con- 
tumacy, or any exceſſes of violence, he was 
baniſhed the kingdom the year after his fa - 
ther's deceaſe. In his diftreſs, he applied to 


Griffith, whom he had formerly joined on a 


ſimilar occaſion, and by means of a conſi- 
derable body of forces which Griffith lent 
him, together with a Norwegian fleet, which 
joined ham at this juncture, he forced the king 
to take off his attainder, and to reſtore him 
to his eſtate, and government. 

The general character of the nobility in 
theſe;days ſeems to have been, courage and 
imperiouſneſs ; while that of the king was 
the reverſe, eaſineſs and timidity ; hence it 


Was 


A. D. 1037. A. D. 1058, A. D. 1058. 
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was that Edward was continually ſubjeRted 
to inſults, and as often bullied into forgives 
- neſs. The charaQteriſtic of the Godin 
family has been deſcribed already in that of 
the father, the ſame boiſterous intrepidi 
which diſtinguiſhed him appears in moſt 
his deſcendants, but no one inherited a greater 
ſhare of it than Toſti. This nobleman was 
both bold and reſolute ; he was afraid of no 
danger, and awed by no character; his zeal 
for Fis friend carried him beyond the bounds 
of diſcretion and civility, and in order to pro- 
mote his intereſt he cared not whoſe an 
he incurred, or what dangers he — = 
Aecompanying Alfred, who ſucceeded Kyn- 
{ig in the archbiſhopric of York, to Rome; 
the prelate was refuſed the pall by the pops 
and in his return robbed. Upon this 
earl Toſti went back to his holineſs, and 
told him, that if he did not make Aldred 
amends, he would ſtop the damage out of the 
revenues he received from England; where 
he muſt not expect that his cenſures would 
be much regarded, when they could not ter- 
rify thieves, even at his own door. The 
pope ſtruck with the bravery of Toſti's ad- 
dreſs, granted Aldred the pall, and every 
thing elſe, that he deſired. * - eb 


* 
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While Toſti was abſent with the arch- 
biſhop, Malcolm, king of the Scots, invad- 
ed Northumberland, and ravaged the earl's 
dominions, though there ' was a ftrong 


treaty of alliance then ſubſiſting between 


them. 

The Welch, though often obliged to ac- 
knowledge the a nn, of the Engliſh 
nt and often. beaten by Harold's con- 


duct and experience, were not to be con- 


vered ; whenever the enemy diſappeared, 
they began their incurſions, and after they 
had got a ſufficient booty, would retire with it 
into their own country. ny ap Lhewell- 
yn, having exaſperated Edward by his 
nent inroads, ſent Harold with a party 
of horſe, with orders, if poſſible, to ſur- 
Prize him; 9 however, receivin 
intelligence of the earl's deſign, had jull 
time enough to make his eſcape, but was 
obliged: to leave moſt of his Nine behind 
him, which Harold ſeized, and having com- 


manded them to be burat, returned into 
England. As the enemy. bad, in their re- 
treat, betaken themſelves to their moun- 


tains, which were almoſt inacceflible to men 
in heavy armour, the earl, who was reſol- 
ved: to drive them from hence, hit upon an 
expetlient which ſurmounted this difficulty. 
Yo ren Ne 75 For 
A. D. 1061. | 0 a ; 4 

* The Saxon annals place this event in A. D. 1063, 
but Siqneon of Durham, and Florence, in A, D. 1064. 
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For this purpoſe he armed his men witk 
targets made of leather for their defence, 
n them uſe javelins and other Aan 


weapons to annoy the enemy. After this 


alteration in the eloathing and weapons of 


his army, he failed in a fleet from Briſtol, 
round the greateſt part of Wales, and be- 
ing joined by his brother Toſti with a 
conſiderable of cavalry, commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the enemy. His foot, 
enabled by their light armour, ferreted the 


thither, whilſt his cavalry over-ran the low- 


er country, and his fleets harrafſed the ma- 


ritime parts; their corn, cattle, and ma- 
gazines became an eaſy prey; the efforts 
which Gryffyn made to reſcue his- country 
were fraitlets': the Welch were unable to 
make any ſtand againſt Harold, and ſeeing 
that they were in danger of being ſtarved by 


famine, or exterminated by the ſword, ſur- 


rendered themſelves to the earl, abjured 


. 


| Welch from their faſtneſſes, or purſued them 


Gryffyn, and gave hoſtages for the due per- 


formance of the terms, which ſhould be im- 
poſed upon them. Bet 25% 

Not long after this ſubmiſſion, they roſe 
againſt Gryffyn, whom they put to death; 
ae which th cut off his head and ſent 


it together with the ſtern of his ſhip to 


Harold, who tranſmitted them to the King, 
as a ſign of cheir entire reduction. Upen 


- 
. 
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rinces Blethyn and Rithwallen, who ruled 
in conjunction, and ſwore fealty both ta 
Edward and“ Harold likewiſe. | 
Though Toſti had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in this is we and rendered him- 
ſelf very popular, by his hravery ; yet his 
conduct in his government was fo indif- 


Vor. III. 3 creet, 


This is a remarkable circumſtance, for which 
we have the authority of Florence of Worceſter 3 and 
though we have admitted it into the text of this hiſtory, 
cannot help queſtioning its authenticity with Tyrrel, 
who obſerves that if it be true it ſhews that Harold was 
already adopted and declared preſumptive heir to the 
crown ; but as it is not mentioned in our annals, nor in 
any hiſtorian excepting Florence, he declines < paſſing his 


word for the truth of it. Milton's acceptation of this 


paſſage, though not founded on authority, deſeryes to be 
mentioned for its ingenuity, According to him, the 
two princes ſwore fealty and tribute to Harold, in behalf 
of the king, an acceptation which clears it from every 
1 The character which Carte gives of this nobleman, 
though much exaggerated by his copying the Norman 
writers too nearly, is in the main founded on truth, and 
tranſcribed for the entertainment of the readers. Toſti, 
ſays our author, had all the vices and ill qualities of his 
father without his diſſimulation to conceal his ſentiments, 
and his art to cover his defigns z his paſſions being too vi- 
olent to allow of either. He was perverſe, headſtro 
and obſtinate z ambitions, proud, inſolent, brutal 
cruel ; boundleſs in his avarice and rapaciouſneſs ; with- 
out virtue, faith, honour, religion, e, ox any other 
reſtraining quality to keep him from running into the 


molt enormous excefſes, to gratify his paſſions and reſent... 


— 


ments, which fell upon all the world without diſtinction. 
Farce Vol. 1. P. 354+ | 
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| Ereet, that he loſt all his credit there, and 


forced his ſubjects to riſe up in arms to pre- 
vent their deſtruction. : 
Having a private quarrel with Goſpatric, 
a nobleman of this country, he got him aſs 
ſaſſinated even in the king's court. The 
year before he had treacherouſly put Gamel 
and UIf, two other noblemen, to death, 
even in his own chamber. Beſides theſe 
qutrages, he had loaded the people with 
exceſſive taxes, and was guilty of every kind 
of oppreſſion. Unable. to ſupport their 
rievances any longer, four of the principal 
anes of the country, at the head of a con- 
fiderable army, marched into York, where 
they flew Amund and Ravenſhert, two of 
the earl's domeſtics, ſeized upon all the arms 
in this place, made themſelves maſters of 
his treaſury, killed two hundred of his men, 
and drove him out of the country. Toſti, 
unable to make a ſtand againſt his enemies; 
made loud_complains to the king, who ap- 
ointed Harold, his brother, to enquire in- 
to the affair, and furniſhed him with an ar- 
my to reduce his enemies to reaſon. 
The Northumbrians in the mean while 
ſent for Morcar, © the fon of Alfar, their 


late governour, and elected him inſtead of 


Toſti, after which they were joined by the 
inhabitants of Nottingham, Derby, and 


Lincalnſhire. Thus reinfofeed they march- 
ed ſouthward, and met wich Harold at 


„e 
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Northampton. The earl, endeayouring t 
8 a reconciliation. between them and 
his brother, met with an obſtinate refuſal, 
and was told by the Northumbrians, “that 
being a free people both by their birth and 
education, they were reſolved not to tolerate 
the tyranny and Tn 4 of their gover- 
nours ;.adding, that they had learned from 
their anceſtors, either to defend their Liber- 
ties, or to die in the attempt; though they 
were willing to ſhow their fidelity to a mild 
and juſt ruler.” Harold, finding on enqui- 
ring that their reſentments againſt his vas, wo 
was juſt, gave them a noble inſtance of his 
moderation, by drawing off his forces, con- 
ſenting to their election of Morcar-in his 
room, and by accompanying the deputies to 
the king in order to hows their election con- 
firmed. Toſti, thus deſerted by his brother, 
and out-lawed for his crimes, left the king- 
dom in great diſcontent, * and retired to earl 
| A „ 4 Sgt Bald- 


* Huntingdon, and other writers of the Norman party, 
aſfign_the following reaſon for this earl's exile, As the 
King fat at dinner at Windſor, he commanded earl Ha- 
rold to ſerve him with the cup; which Toſti, taking as 
an affront to him, who was the e/der Brother, without 
the leaſt regard to the king's preſence, fell upon Harold, 
and, 2 him by the hair, plucked him to the 

und, 

This ſtory is a confutation of itſelf, as Harold was the 
- elder brother, but not Toſi, who was the fourth ſon of 

| Godwin, according to the authors of. the Biegraphia Bri- 
; tannicu. & , 7 * EY 
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Baldwin in Flanders, whoſe daughter Judith 
he had married. f 
The diſgrace of Toſti was ſo far from 
weakening Hatold's intereſt, that it in- 
creaſed 1t ; as it give the people a very high 
idea of his integrity, and attached Morcar 
to his intereſt, who was more likely to be 
of ſervice to him than Toſti. In order to 
ſtrengthen his connnexions with Alfgar, 
Harold married his ſiſter Algitha, and there- 
by rendered him a firmer friend. | | 
+ About this time, ſome authors fix 
| Harold's 


I Smollet, who follows Rapin, and the authority of 
Brompton, ſays, that this voyage was voluntary, and un- 
dertaken in order to releaſe his brother Ulnoth and his 
nephew Hacun, who had been delivered as hoſtages for 
his father's good behaviour, and ſent into Normandy, Ha- 
rold had often ſollicited the king for his conſent, who re- 
fuſed it from an apprehenſion that the earl would diſcover 
the agreement he had made with Duke William for ſet- 
tling the ſucceſſion. The inflexibility of the king de- 
termined Harold to take that liberty which he would not 
grant; who embarked for Rouen without giving the 
king any intimation of his deſign, but being driven by 
diſtreſs of weather into one of the ports of Picardy, was 
arreſted by orders of the count of Ponthieu, and ſet at li- 
berty by duke William in the manner related in the text; 
While he was with William, he was informed of his de- 
ſigns upon the Engliſh crown, and the ſecret contract be- 
tween him and Edward, and was at the ſame time in- 
formed by the duke, that he expected he ſhould reſign his 

tenſions, The earl, who had never expected any col- 
luſion between the king and the duke, and being at that 
time in the power of the latter, thought proper to * 
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Harold's going to Normandy ; but as the oc- 
cafion aſſigned for his voyage is differently 
related by different authors, we ſhall abide 
by that of William of Malmeſbury, which 
ſeems to be the moſt authentic. According 
to this author, as Harold was diverting him- 
ſelf in a fiſhing boatnear his ſeat at Boſen 
in Sufſex, he was carried out to fea by his 
diverſion, ſomewhat farther than he in- 
tended ;- when a tempeſt arifing, he was dri- 
ven upon the coaſt of Picardy. The in- 
habitants, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
ſetting upon the earl and his followers, and, 
taking them priſoners, put them into fetters, 
Harold, being indued with great preſence 
of mind, immediately ſent to Willam duke 
of Normandy, informing him of bis fitua- 
tion, and pretending that he was. ſent on an 
em baſſy to him from king Edward, demand- 
WE P 3 ing 
bl his ſentiments, promiſed to contribute his intereſt i 
alf of William, demanded his daughter in marriage, 
as à proof of his attachment, and confirmed his promiſe by 
an oath in the preſence of the ſtates of Normandy. Smoller, 
qd ed ir. vol. 1. p. 248. Raprn, vol. 1. p. 145. edit. 3d. fol: 
Wace, William of Poictou, and Caxte, Fi „that he was 
ſent embaſſadour to carry the account. to William, that he 
was appointed Edward's ſuccefſour, Amigft this contra- 
riety of ſentiments the reader might be perplexed to fix his 
choice, if, as Tyrrel obſerves, „one could not plainly 
receive that the two laſt accounts were feigned by the 
ex. monks, and that they would not have been omitted 
"ga of Malmeſbury, if he had known any thing 
of them, or thought them to have been true. Tyrtel, 
vel. z. p. 93. N 
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Baldwin in Flanders, whoſe daughter Judith 
he had matried. oe f 
The diſgrace of Toſti was ſo far from 
weakening Harold's intereſt, that it in- 
creaſed it; as it give the people a very high 
idea of his integtity, and attached Morcar 
to his intereſt, who was more likely to be 
of ſervice to him than Toſti. In order to 
ſtrengthen his connnexions with Alfgar, 
Harold married his ſiſter Algitha, and there- 
by rendered him a firmer friend. |; 
+ About this time, ſome authors fix 
* Harold's 


+ Sinollet; who follows Rapin, and the authority of 
Brompton, ſays, that this voyage was voluntary, and un- 
dertaken in order to releaſe his brother Ulnoth and his 
nephew Hacun, who had been delivered as hoſtages for 
his father's good behaviour, and ſent into Normandy. Ha- 
rold had often ſollicited the king for his conſent, who re- 
fuſed it from an apprehenfion that the earl would diſcover 
the agreement he had made with Duke William for ſet- 
tling the ſucceflion, The inflexibility of the king de- 
termined Harold to take that liberty which he would not 
grant; who embarked for Rouen without giving the 
king any intimation of his deſign, but being driven by 
diſtreſs of weather into one of the ports of Picardy, was 
arreſted by orders of the count of Ponthieu, and ſet at li- 
berty by duke William in the manner related in the text; 
While he was with William, he was informed of his de- 
figns upon the Engliſh crown, and the ſecret contract be- 
— Goat and Edward, and was at the ſame time in- 
formed by the duke, that he expected he ſhould reſign his 

retenſions. The earl, who had never expected any col- 
luſion between the king and the duke being at that 
me in the power of the latter, thought proper to . 
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Harold's going to Normandy ; but as the oc- 
Exon aſligned for his voyage is differently 
lated by different authors, wwe ſhall abide 


y that of William of Malmeſbury, which 


2 to be the moſt authentic. According 
to this author, as Harold was diverting him- 
ſelf in a fiſhing boat near his ſeat at Boſen 

in Suſſex, he was carried out to ſea by his 
diverſion, ſomewhat farther than he in- 


tended ;- when a tempeſt ariſing, he was dri- 


ven upon the coaſt of Picardy. The in- 
' habitants, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
ſetting upon the earl and his followers, and, 
taking them priſoners, put them mto fetters, 
Harold, being indued with 8 preſence 
of mind, immediately ſent to William duke 
of Normandy, informing him of his fitua- 


tion, and pretending that he was ſent on an 


r to him from king Edward, demand- 
F 3 25 ing 


ble his ſentiments, promiſed to rontzibure his intereſt i 
ebalf of William, demanded his daughter in marriage, 
as a proof of his attachment, and confirmed his promiſe b 
an oath in the preſence of the ſtates of Normandy, Smoller, 
4d edif, vol. 1. p. 248. Rapin, vol. 1. p. 145. edit. 3d. fol: 
Wace, William of PoiQtou, and Carte, ſax, that he was 
* ſent embaſſadour to carry the account to Wi liam, that he 
was appointed Edward's ſuccefſour, Amidſt this contra- 
riety of „ gm ge the reader might be perplexed to fix his 
choice, if, as Tyrrel obſerves, „one could not plainly 

ive that Magn two laſt accounts were feigned by the 
bt monks, and that. they would not have been omitted 


iNfam of Malmeſbury, if he had known any thing 


Wl or thought them to have been true. Tyrgel, 
$337 
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ing juſtice againſt Guido earl of Ponthieu; 
for detaining a perſon inveſted with his cha- 
rater, and concluding that, if his li 
muſt be purchaſed by money, he ſhould ra- 
ther chooſe to pay the price of it to him, 
than to ſuch a mean wretch as Guido. Upon 
this, William gave orders that the earl 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and conducted ſaſe 
to his court. On his arrival he was treated 
in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, and won 
the confidence of the duke by the generoſity 
of his ſentiments and the bravery of his 
conduct. William being at that time en- 
gaged in an expediton againſt Bretagne, he 
attended him into the field, and gave ſuch 
ſigns of intrepidity and experience, that the 
duke could not help teſtifying his eſteem for 
him. Harold being in ſuch a ſituation that 
it was not prudent in him to exaſperate the 
duke, or to refuſe him any thing which that 
prince knew to be in his power, is ſaid to 
Lowe made him a ſolemn promiſe, to deliver 
him up the caſtle of Dover on Edward's de- 
miſe, and to uſe his intereſt to procure him 
the ſucceſhon to the crown of England. The 
duke, ſatisfied with his aſſurance, betrothed 
his daughter to him, and ſent him to En- 
gland loaden with preſents. $165.42, 
t The year after his return, as he was ma- 
king preparations at a houſe he had built in 
Monmouthſhire, to entertain the king, who = 


4 14. D. 106 5. | | | 
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was expected dowh to take the diverſion of 4 
hunting; Caradoc, ſon of Griffin, prince = - 
of South Wales, ſet upon his domeſtics, and 
after killing them, rifled the houſe of 
every thing; that was valuable in it. 902 
The king now worn out with years, and 
unable to perform the vow he had made of 
going on pilgrimage to Rome; had received 

e pope's diſpenſation on condition of his 
building the abbey at Weſtminſter: this noble 
ſtructure, which ſtill goes by the ſame name, 
was originally the temple of Apollo, and 
was, by king Sebert, turned into a Chriſtian 
church. During the devaſtations of the 
Danes it was deſtroyed, and had laid in 
ruins, till Edward rebuilt it, for the reaſon 
already aſtigned>' A general council of the 1 
nation was called to confirm the king's char= + % 

ter, who exempted it from all epiſcopal juriſ. 
diction, and grantedit the — of a ſanc- 

tuary. The dedication of this ſacred edifice 
engroſſed all Edward's thoughts, and the of- 

- ficouſneſs he ſhowed on the occaſion, very 
probably flung him into the fever which was 
the occaſion of his death. He remained de- 
1irious for three days, during which time the 
monks interpreted all his ravings into pro- 
phecies ; at the expiration of this term, his „ 
teaſon returned, and, in this lucid interval, 1 
he recommended his queen to the care of his 
brother and the reſt of the nohility then pre- 
dent, particularly xequeſting that her join- 
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ture might be ſecured to her without the 


: Jeaſt damage or violation; he next deſired 
ſome proviſion might be made for ſuch of his 


domettics as had followed him out of Nor- 
mandy, and left them at liberty either to 
return to their-own- country, or paſs the re- 


mainder of their Iives in this kingdom; af- 


Hi 

_ * 

l —- 
-- 


ter this, he ordered that his remains ſhould 


be depoſited in St. Peter's church at Weſt- 


minſter, which he had lately dedicated; and 
having received the bleſſed euchariſt, and re- 
commended his foul to heaven; expired with- 


out the leaſt ſtruggle or groan. © 
Edward, was a prince of a fair and ruddy 
complexion; well ſhaped and handſome in 
his perſon; rather tall in ſtature, and, in his 
latter years, venerable for his long white 
beard, as appears from his pictures, and the 


copy of his great ſeal fronting this page. 
The royal ornaments became him, when he 


appeared in ſtate; but were worn by him 
without the leaſt affectation of parade. He 
was an utter enemy to Al luxury, and was 
rematkably ſparing in his diet: his favourite 
exerciſes were hawking and hunting, which 
ke practiſed every morning, as foon as divine 
ſervice was over. He was ſo much averſe to 
war, that he frequently; declared, during his 
exile in Normandy, that he had rather live 


in that condition for ever, than obtain the 


Kinga at the expence of any man's life; 
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Föowanp the Confeſor. 177 
fenfive manner of life, qualified him rather 
for a convent, than a throne, and by makin 
him void of all paſſions of his own, expoſe 
him to. be 8 by thoſe of others: To 
this we muſt aſcribe the implicit manner in 
which he followed the inſtigations of Robett 
the Norman, and the injuſtice he was guilty of 
to his ſubjects in beſtowing all the great poſts 


on perſons of that nation. The tranquillity - 


of his reign was certainly remarkable, if we 
conſider the factions which ſubſiſted between 
his nobles; but then it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that he owed his ſucceſſes to the God- 
win family, wlio were not only the bulwark3 
of his ſafety, but of the nation's ſafety like- 
wiſe. Some have repreſented him as void of 
all paſſion; but they ſhould rather have ſaid, 
he was void of all the ſocial affections: his 
treatment of his wife and his mother would 
26 * ſuch a charge; nay, they even extart 
It. 
8 ſo highly, as to found his merits of 
eing cannonized thereupon, was it not 
owing to natural frigidity, is ſuch 4 viola» 
tion of the marriage vow as ought to tranſ- 
mat eternal infamy * on his memory. 


Though 


| © Voltaire obſctves; on this becaſion; tliat cc one of the 


78 faults or great misfortunes of this king, was, his 
aving no children by his wife, daughter to one of the 


moſt powerful noblemen of his kingdom. He hated his 


bat * 


wife as well as his own mother, and, for teaſons of fi 


is chaſtity, which the monks have ap- 
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198 The Hiſtory of ENA d. 
Though honoured with the title of a ſaint 
and Anke! by the flattery of ſuperſtitio 
among the martyrs ; his iraſcibility, and in: 
Exorable reſentment were ſhown ſo flagrantly 
in the affair of Euſtace, and in his antipath 
to Godwin's family, that it would be a fret | 
of equity todeem him inculpable. Had this 
ceſs appeared in a private perſon, it would 
have been ſufficient to brand him with igno- 
miny ; but as it was committed by x king, 
who as a great bene factor to the ods. it was 
eſteemed a venial crime, unworthy of bl | 
d unworthy of notice. Yetas the unguard- 
ed actions of private life are the beſt marks 
of a perſon's real diſpoſition and character, 
the reader will not be at a loſs to conclude, 
at our charge of revenge is not groundleſs, 
when he attends to the 8 owing anecdote. 
One day as he was at the chace, a 1 


* 


fellow croſſed the hounds and ſpoiled his 
diverſion ; which putting him into a great paſ- 
| fon, he rode up to the ruſtic, as 17 he was 
going to beat him, and ſaying, ** By Goy's 
Mother, 1 would be even with you if 1 
ETA could; 


49 


* 


had them both removed from court. However the bar- 
tennefs of his mariage · bed proved the occaſion of his can- 
r for it was pretended, that he had made a 
vo of chaſtity; a raſh vow ſurely for a married man, 
ind highly abſurd for a king, who ſtood in need of an 
heir to his dominions. But by this vow, real or preten- 
died, he forged new chains for his country. See Smaller y 


 Epwarp the Canfeſſar. 159 


minal weakneſs and eafineſs of temper is 
* by the following anecdote, related 
y Ailred. One day as he was repoſing 


himſelf on his couch, with his curtains - 


drawn round him, a page, employed in the 
menial offices of the houſe, diſcovering an 
iron-cheſt left open, filled his pockets with 
the money and went his way ; the king, who 
perceived him at work through the curtains; 
obſerved him without ſaying a word, or giv- 
ing him the leaſt diſturbance. The boy ha- 
ving difpoſed of the money he had pilfered, 
was ſo much encouraged by his ſucceſs that 
he returned to the cheſt to fetch more; but 
the king thinking him too unconſcionable in 
his ſecond attempt, called out to him with 
great deliberation + Sirrah, ſays he; you 

Fad beſt be contented with what you have 
hot for if Hugolin, my chamberlain, ſhould 

etect you, you would not only get yourſelf 
ſoundly whipped; but would likewiſe looſe all 
that you have ſtolen already.” The nume- 
tous miracles he is ſuppoſed to have performs 
ed deſerve to be ranked among the legendary 
accounts of papal heroes; nox do the preten- 
ded cures of the ferophulous humoar; called 


the 


* The ſuppoſed cure of the king's evil by touching, 
Which this king pretended to in imitation of thoſe. of 
rance, one would imagine to be ſo ridiculous a pretence; as 
th have been longfince exploded, Thoſe who confine it as a 
| king of btir-loom to the ſuesafurt in che royal line, 21 
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the king's evil, deſerve more credit. Ag 
his laws were looked upon by future kings 
ov 4383 


tell us ſeriouſly of the many cures performed by perſons 
thus circumſtanced, deſerve as much credit as the Abbot 
of Rieval, who tells us that Edward was elected king 
when in his mother's womb, and is one of the aſſerterg 
of the king's miraculous gift in this point. But when 
we find Mr. Catte diſcourſing ſeriouſly on this ſubject, 
and eftabliſhing his ſentiments by numerous quotations, 1 

muſt ſurely extort a ſmile from the contracted brow of 
gravity, and raiſe a dimple in the cheek of the moſt 
auſtere critic. However, as his ſentiments are no leſs 
ingenious than ſophiſtica}, and the curioſity of the readex 
may have excited a with to know what they are, the 
anthor has thought he might be excuſed for tranſcribing 
them. © It-was to the hereditary right in the royal line 

ſays Mr. Carte, that people, in Malmeſbury s days, aſ- 
cribed the ſupernatural virtue of our kings in curing the 
{chirrous tumours, called the king's evil: though thig 
author is willing to impute it to the fingular piety of Ed- 
ward, There is no proof of any of our kings touching 
tor that diſtemper, more antient than this king: of 
whom Ailred, as well as Malmeſbury obſerve, that he 
cured a young married woman, reduced by it to a deplora- 
ble condition, by ſtroking the place affeAed with his 
hand ; upon which ſhe grew ſenfibly better, the humour 
diſperſed, the ſrar wore off, and, in a week's time, 
the cure was perfetted, There are no accounts of the 
our firſt kings of Norman, or foreign race, ever attempt - 
ing to cure that complaint: but that Henry II. both 
touched thoſe afflifted with it, and cured them, is atteſt- 
eddy Peter Bleſſenſis who had been his chaplain, Brad- 
wh. archbithop of Canterbury, under Richard II. the 
lord Forteſcue and other grave authors, give the like teſ- 
timony in behalf of the cure of, as well as practice, by 
tht prince ſur beg ret number of iden 
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as the ſtandard of their conduct and admi- 
niſtration, and made one of the articles of the 


Vor. III. Q_ coro- 


that may be drawn from records, many of which are prin- 
ted by Tucker, having been communicated to him, by 
the late Gartzr, the learncd Mr, Anſtis, There is a 


particular religious office, uſed at the time of touching, 


not diſagrecable to the ſimplicity of the Saxon times; in 
che ceremonial whereof, the king, at the reading of the 


firſt goſpel, gently draws both his hands over the ſore, 
much after the manner uſee by Edward, All our En- 


glich kings have continued to uſe this rite to this day; 


on author aſſirts this in the year 1747) and the french, 
m the time of St. Louis, if not of Philip Auguſte, 
have imitated them in it, with the like ſalutary effect. 
Some of the french writers aſcribe this gift of healing to 
their king's deyotion towards the relicks of St. Marcul 
in the church of Corbigny in Champagne; to which 
kings of France, immediately after their coronation at 
Riems, uſed to go in ſolemn proceſſton, and it muſt be 
owned, there wos formerly a veneration paid to this Saint 


in England. It was in memory of him, that a room in 


the palace of Weſtminſter, frequently mentioned in * 
was cal- 
led the chamber of St. Marculph, being probably tbe 
place where our kings uſed to touch for the evil. It is 
now called the painted chamber, and though the name of 
that ſaint hath been long forgot in this nation, yet the 
 fanative wirtue of aur kings ſtill continues. Nor is it con- 


rolls of parliament, at the time of its aſſembling, 


fined to them alone; for tho' Forteſcue (at the time of 


whoſe writing there had been no ſovereign hereditary _ 


queen, crowned in this realm) imagined it was not com- 


munieated to queens,” becauſe they were not anointed in 
the hands, the contrary hath been ſince proved by abun- 


dant experience, Tucker relates one remarkable inftance 


in the cure of a roman catholic ; who being put inte 


priſon, perhaps, for recuſancy, aus terribly afflicted wh, | 
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182 The Hiſtory of Ex LAND. 
coronation oath, it will not be improper, . ta, 
give a rude ſketch of them. In order to pro- 
mote learning, and provide againſt the in- 
conveniences to which perſons of a ſtudious 
turn are generally expoſed, he made a law 
to ſecure to them the quiet enjoyment of their 
eſtates and properties. All cauſes in which 
the church was concerned were to have the 
preference to any others; and every perſon 
who was a tenant to the church was obliged. 
to bring his actions in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, without any appeal, unleſs he was 
denied juſtice. The clergy were likewiſe 

exempted from the civil juriſdiction. The 
privileges of ſanctuaries were confirmed, and 

no fugitive was allowed to be taken from 


the king's evil, was, after he had been there for a tedious. 
time, at a vaſt expence to phyſicians without the leuſt 
relief, touched by queen Elizabeth, and perfeRly cured, 
This gave him occaſion to ſay, he was now convinced by 
undoubted experience, that the Pope's excommunication 


of thatqueen fignified 8 ſhe ſtill continued bleſ- 


ſed with ſo mixaculous a quality. In order to obviate an 
objection which might be made to this prolix account, 
our author adds in a note, © That the cure can't be im- 
piited to the ſtrength of imagination, is evident from the 
numbers of children that have been ſo cured. Dr. Heylin, 
an eye witneſs of ſuch cures, ſays, I have ſeen ſome 
children brought before the king (Charles I.) by the; 
hanging ſleeves, ſome hanging at the mother's breaſts, 
and others in the arms of their, nurſes 3 all cared without 
the help of a ſerviceable imagination. Carte, vol.x. p.458, 
The reader may eaſily underſtand: what, this writer drives, 


at by cojſidering the words we have printed in italics, 


tence unleſs by the biſhop and his officers. 
very offence againſt the peace of the * 
Was left to the cognizance of the biſhop o 
the dioceſe in which it was committed; the 
offender. was obliged. to give ſecurity, that 
he would make Eeisfactiön to Gob, the 
King, and the church, within forty days, 
and in caſe he abſconded was to be out-law- 
ed; after which, if he was diſcovered be 
yas to be ſurrendered to the king; but if 
he made defence, any perſon was indem- 
nified for killing him on the ſpot.,, The 
things which were ſubject to ſmall. tythes 
were ſpecified, in order to prevent diſputes. 
The manner in which ordeal, or trial. of in- 
'  Nocence, was to be performed by fire or 
Water, is deſcribed very minntely. The 
9 7 of Romeſcot is ſtrictly enjoined, 
ut, if refuſed, was to be leyied by the king's 
Juſtice, becauſe it was the king's * alms, 
Protections from arreſts on certain days, 
And in certain diſtricts, beſides thoſe which 
Were granted a perſon under the king's own 


band, called in Saxon Cyninges bonde ſea 


tb; were now conffrmed. All treaſure 
_ trove Was declared to be the king's, un- 


leſs found in a church or church-yard ; in 


which caſe, if it were gold, it was entirely the 
is RY Cc N king's 
#1 Tyrrel judieiouſſy : remarks, * that we may from 
ence obſerve how much the romiſh writers axe miſtaken, 
o will needs make theſe Peter-pence to have been a 
tribute from the kings of England to the pope. 
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king's property; but if of filver, one half 
of K — to be given to his majeſty, and 
the othex half to che church. The law made 
to prevent murder, or puniſh it when com- 
mitted, particularly deſerves our notice, on 
account of its minuteneſs, and its utility. 


If any one was murdered, inqueſt was to 


be made after the auther in the village or 
tawn, where the body- was found; in caſe 
the murtherer was diſcovered, he was to be 
delivered up to juſtice, within eight days af- 
ter the commiſſion of the fact; on condition 
that the perſon could not be found, a month 
and a day was allowed for ſearching after 
| him; and in caſe he could not be appre- 


hended within that ſpace, the town was 


obliged to pay forty- ſix marks; if the town 
was unable to pay that ſum, the fine was to 
be levied on the 4 2 The money thus 
raiſed was to de fealed by one of the 
thanes, or free-holders, * ſent to the trea- 
ſury, to be preſerved untouched for a year 
and a day; within which ſpace, if the mur- 
therer was diſcovered, it was to be returned; 
but on the contrary, fix marks were to be 
paid to the relations of the perſon murther- 

ed, and the king was to have the remainin 
forty. If the deceaſed had no relations, his 
lord was to have the ſix marks; in cafe he 
had no lord, then his ſworn friend and com- 
panion was to have them; and in default of 
thoſe, the king was to have the whole ſum 
| — 
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tb himſelf, Thoſe ſtatues which more par- 
ticularly concern the 6Mice. and prerogative 
of the king are compiled with great 8 
ment, and afford noble hints to all that ſuc-" 
ceed, to the Engliſh throne: in deſcribing 
the office of a Flac” the ſtatute informs us, 
that he is the vice-gerent of the ſupreme 
king, and is 8 to govern and de- 
fend this earthly kingdom, and the people 
of the lord, and above all things ſhould re- 
verence his holy church and extirpate all 
evil doers out of it ; which unleſs he do,' 
he forſeits his title and dignity. This lat- 
ter clauſe refers to pope John's anſwer to 
Pepin and Charles, in which they had con- 
ſulted him whether à fool was capable of 
wearing the crown. The Jews that were 
in the Kiaedow were declared to be under 
the king's protection, ſo as no: to be at 
liberty to ſerve any great man without his 
leave, Every act of extortion and oppreſ- 
fion ſeenied peculiarly to demand this mo- 
narch's notice: he was ſo much an enemy 
to laying any unneceſſary burthens on the 
ſabjeR, that he remitted the tax of Dane- 
gelt, as we have already obſerved, and. 
could not endure an exciſeman or collec- 
tor. As he was averſe to rapaciouſneſs 
in his own conduct, he likewiſe guarded 
_ againſt it in that of others; and for this end 
forbad all uſurers to continue in his king- 
dom; and in caſe x £ 7460 was a 
* 3» | or 
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186 The Hiſtory of Ex AN. 
for uſury, he was puniſhed with confiſcation 
of goods, and deemed an dut-Iaw. In order 
to eſtabliſh the king's prerogative free from 
diſpute, it was declared by law, that he had 
a power to pardon life and loſs of member, 
on condition that the male factor made ſuch 


ſatis faction to the perſons injured, as was in 


his power, and likewiſe found ſureties for 
his good behaviour. It was likewiſe declared, 
that he ſhould have the power of ſetting free 
any captive or priſoner, in whateyer city or 
borough he came, or if he met him in his 
way, by his mere word or command, on 
condition, that ſatisfaRtion was made to the 
| Party injured. In caſe a perſon guilty of 
murder, treaſon, or any þ 
doned by the king as to life and member, 
* notwithſtanding obliged to abjure 


the realm, and baniſh himſelf as ſoon as 


poſſible; and if found in the kingdom af- 
ter, might be 2M to death by the firſt per- 
fon who met hi 


by former kings, and afterwards enforced. 
by William the Conqueror. They ſerve. to 
inform us of the principles of the times, and 


_ ſhow us how this monarch was affected to- 


wards the clergy: the immunities and pri- 
vileges, he then gave them, might well de- 
ſerve canonization at their hands, who ge- 
nerally rewarded their benefaQars with me 

. a, title 


ach crime, was 


im, with impunity, Suck 
were the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; 
collected from thoſe which had been enacted 


„ wm» 


the title of ſaints, though immerſed in vice, 


and branded their enemies with eternal in- 


famy, though adorned with yirtues, and ex- 
emplary for their heroiſm.. To ſum up this 
monarch's character in a few words, he was 
a bad huſband, a bad ſon, an indolent king, 
2 faithleſs friend, an inexorable enemy, a 
dupe to foreigners, and notwithſtanding ho- 
noured by the monks with the title of a ſaint, 
and a confeſſor. . „ 


HAROT D II. A. D. 1066. 

5 E. DWAR D, netwithſtanding the great 
5 character given him by ſucceſſive wri- 
ters, was ſo much engroſſed with the reli- 
gious pagratiry ee in the dedication 
of St. Peter's Weſtminſter, that he had no- 
- minated no one for the ſucceſhon to the 

throne, though he had time enough during 
tis late indiſpoſition, and had em J 

lucid interval he enjoyed, juſt before his 
- demiſe, in ſettling affairs of far leſs conſe- 
quence, 


: 


ſo prudently, that it was impoſſible for, any 


one to ſtep between him and the crown, All 


circumſtances conſpired in his favour; the 
only competitors he had were Edgar Athel- 
ing, and William duke of Normandy, but 
the former was thought too young to be en- 
truſted with the ſceptre at ſo. critical a junc- 
ture, and the latter was a foxeigyer, and of 


9 
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oyed the | 


Harold had however taken his meaſures 
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a country to Which" the Engliſh had lately 


ſhown an implacable. averſion. However, 


as Harold could not lay a claim to the throne 


by deſcerit, he was determined to gain it by 
the molt inconteſtible of all rights, the ſuf- 


frages of the people: and in order to gain 


their ſanction as ſoon as poffible, the deceaſed 


king was buried the next morning after his 


death. For it was 4 cuſtom obſerved in 
thoſe days, to defer the ceremony of unction, 


and the coronation of a new prince, till ſuch 


time as his predeceſſors was interred. As 
ed, the aſſembly met for the election of a 
new king, and Harold was choſen, great 
numbers of the nobility, and all the biſhops 
declaring in his favour, Stigand, archbi- 


ſoon as theſe funeral obſequies were performs 


| ſhop of Canterbury, being at that time ei- 
ther indiſpoſed, or averſe to. Harold's elec- 


tion, he was anointed by Aldred archbiſhop 
of York, The diſagreement between the 
authors who have related the manner in which 
Harold acceded to the throne is ſo great, that 
it is not eaſy to reconcile them: But that the 


reader may have his cunoſity ſatisfied, with - 
out our giving any bias to his judgment; 
their different opinions ate added to prevent 


him the trouble of hunting after them in a 


multiplicity of authors, Which are not eafily 


to be met with. 


Eadmer and Hoveden tell us, that Harold 
was nominated By Edward for his W 


e 
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and being for that reaſon, elected by all the 
chief men of the kingdom, / was the ſame 
day ansinted. 12 | | 
* Henry de Silgraye relates, that Harold 
came to Edward, as: he was lying on his 
death-bed, defiring him to appoint à ſuc- 
ceſſor: that he replied, he had already no- 
minated duke William for his heir: but the 
earl and his friends ſtill perſiſting in this re- 
queſt, the king, turning his face to the wall, 
replied, *<* n 1 am dead, let the En- 

liſh make either the duke, or: the earl, 

ing.” 1 
a Malmeſbury; who inclines to the Norman 
party, aſſerts, that Harold, finding a great 
diſagreement among the nobles about the 
ſucceſſion, ſeized the crown, placed it on 
his own head, and intimidated the aſſembly 
ſo, as to extort an oath of allegiance from 
them. ; , | | a 0 
Huntingon, without mentioning any 
thing of the election, informs us, that ſeveral 
of the Engliſh were inclined to favour the 
pretenſions of Edgar Atheling. 

And Ingulph, à cotemporary writer, who 
23 with great caution, tells us, that 


arold, wickedly forgetting the oath he had 
formerly made to Duke William, intrude 
| FF +,  hanſel, 


© # This author wrote in the time of Edward I. his | 


hiſtory is now in manuſcript. in the Cottonian collection, 
marked Cleopatra, A. 12. 8 | 


* 
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 himſtlf-into the thronhe, and was ſoleninly 
crowned by Alred archbiſhop of York. © 
As ſoon as Harold was crowned, he took 
allthoſe meaſures to ſecure the affections of 
the people which à perſon” in his ſituation 
ought. He began with aboliſhing all unjuſt 
laws, and introducing new ones; he was a 
2 atron to churches and monaſteries, 
owed a great veneration for the clergy, pu- 
niſhed all offenders, and took all precautions 
to defend his country from any invaſion. * 
Theſe meaſures were at that time no leſs 
- polite than neceſſary, as he had many difficul- 
ties to ſtruggle with. A great part of the 
nation were diſſatisfied with his title, and 
paid him an unwilling obedience. William 
duke of Normandy laid claim to his crown, 
and was making great 8 to ſup- 
ou his pretenſions;-- Befides, his brothet 
ofti, thinking himſelf uſed by him with 
t Tigour, was folliciting aids from his 
ather-in-law, if not exciting William to 
haſten his expedition. He met with a fas 
vourable reception from William at Rouen, 
and was encouraged by him to put his pre- 
meditated revenge into execution. 
Toſti being ſupplied with a fleet of 
1 #4 don wean eg 
Dr. Smollet adds, without producing his authority, 
that he created Edgar Atheling earl of Oxford, cultivated 
the old nobility with kindneſs and veneration, and took 


- 
„ 
. 
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tions, that there was no danger of his authority's bei 
ſhaken by domeſtic troubles. vol. 1. P. 253, ed. 3d. 
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forty, or ſixty fail at moſt, by his father · in- 
law, made a deſcent upon the iſle of Wight, 
where he raiſed confiderable contributions. 


After this ſucceſs he put to fea again, and in- 


feſted all the coaſt, till he came to Sandwich. 
On the firſt news of his brother's invaſion, 


Harold fitted out a large fleet, and raiſed a a 


confiderable body of horſe, in order to march 
againſt him in perſon, and to prevent the ef- 
fects of his malice. But Toſti receiving 
intelligence of his deſign, preſſed all the ſea- 
men in theſe parts, and failed for: Lincoln- 
ſhire, where he burnt ſeveral villages, and 
put a conſiderable number of the inhabitants 
to the ſword. Edwin earl of Mercia, and 


Morcar earl of Northumberland, encoun- 


tered him here, routed his army, deſtroyed 
a great part of his fleet, and obliged him to 


refuge in Scotland with twelve ſhips, 


which were all that remained. | F; 
The duke of Normandy was a more 
formidable enemy to Harold, and ſo many 
circumſtances. conſpired. in his favour, that 
his deſign upon the crown was almoſt certain 
of ſucceſs. He had married Maude daughter 
of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, bo Be | 


9g 
guardian of Phillip king of France, he b { 


nothing to fear from that country, while ab- 
ſens on his expedition. He was at peace with 


all his neighbours, except Conan count of 


of Bretagne, and death had removed that 
enemy out of his way. The 6 


0 / 
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kad been erected in Italy, by ſome of his 
Norman ſubjects, enabled them to gain the 
court of Rome to his intereſt. The Nor- 
mans were in the height of their military 
proweſs, and had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
for their great exploits, in an age when cou- 
rage was ſtretched to a degree almoſt ro- 
mantic. The peace which then reigned in 
Normandy; the perſonal merit and charac- 
ter of the duke; che good order which reign- 
ed chroughout his dominions; and the ma 
niſicence of his court, had drawn thither the 
chief nobility and the braveſt perſons from 
France, Burgundy, and all parts of Europe. 
All were eager to embark in new adventures 


and to a, re their valour in his favour. © 


As for England, it was in a very ill condi- 
tion to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy. It 
was an open country, ſo deſtitute of forti- 
fications, that, excepting Dover, London, 
and two or three towns more, there was not 
a place in it fit to ſuſtain a fiege. The peo- 
ple, ſoftened by a long peace of fifty years, 
were unfit: to undergo the fatigues of war, 
and underſtood little of military diſcipline : 
beſides which, they were ſtill more ener- 


- vated by idleneſs, intemperance and de- 
| bauchery. The nobility and gentry were 
uxury; 


immerſed in voluptuouſneſs and and 
regardleſs of the public good. The clergy 
were not entirely exempt from the vices of 
the age. The biſhops, who were natives of 
4 | EE Normandy, 
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Normandy, Brabant, and Flanders, were 
naturally inclined to favour the cauſe of Wil- 
liam ; and feveral of the nobility who were 
of Daniſh extraction, as well as Ralph Pe- 
verel earl of the Eaſt- angles, the earl of Here- 
ford, Fitz Scrobi in Salop, Ralph Peverel in 
Eſſex, and Danbin de Boar, who were actually 
Normans, and could not but wiſh ſucceſs to 
the duke of Normandy. Harold ſeems to 
have had notice of his danger in this quar- 
ter, and had, by way of precaution, baniſh- 
ed + ſuch foreigners as had been introduced 
into the iſland, and ſettled by king Edward. 

Theſe circumſtances were ſo many in- 
eentives to William to- undertake his expe- 
dition; but, to give his attempt the ſanction 

of juſtice, he ſent over embaſſadours to de- 
mand of Harold the reſignation of the crown 

in his favour, to put him in mind of his oath 
and the ſtipulations hetween them, and to 
threaten him with an invaſion, in caſe of a 
refuſal. Harold, who was. a perſon of too 

great ſpirit to be intimidated with threats 

received his meſſage with ſome degree of 
ſcorn.; and returned him an, anſwer to the 
-  followng effect. That as for the conſum- 
Vor. III. 3 mation 

+ From Wace's hiſtory, in manuſcript, lately in the 
polleffion of Mr. Carte, I 
. obſerves, on this occafion, © that the baſtard 

William could plead neither the tight of election, nor 

that of __ inheritance, nor even any party in his favour 

in England, He pretended that, in a former yn a 
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mation of the marriage, which he had pro- 
miſed to his daughter, it was faperfeded by 
her death: if indeed he had made him any 
promiſe of the kingdom, it was what was 
out of his power to perform, without the 


conſent and decree of the great council of 


the kingdom. Raſh vows, or a raſh oath 


was not binding ; as he himſelf knew, in the 


caſe of the vow of a yirgin, which was by the 
law, declared void if made without the con- 


ſent of her parents; and with. reſpect to 


the diſpoſal of a kingdom this argument held 
ſtill ſtronger, as it was not to be transferred by 


the meercaprice, of another, or without the 


conſent of the people. With reſpect to him- 
ſelf, he inſinuated, he had been elected by. 
thoſe who had a right to confer that dignity. 
upon him, and concluded with telling Wil- 


liam, that he was guilty of an act of injuſtice - 


to require him to reſign à crown which had 
5 conferred on him by ſo inconteſtible 
a right. 28 ln 
his anſwer plainly ſhowed William that 
he had no other reſource but arms; and ſet 
him upon applying to the neighbouring 
nee CES. | © Prances : 


to this iſland, king Edward had made a will in his 
avour, which, however, no one had ever ſeen, He pre- 
e mereover, that he had formerly delivered Harold 
rom priſon, h had, in return, yielded up to him his right 
to the crown of England, Theſe weak reaſons he ſupported 
by a powerful artny.“ Smaller s traſlatipn of Voltaire, 


vol. 1. p. 269. 
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prices for ſuccours. His application ſuc- 
- Tereded' beyond his moſt fan vine wiſhes, 
and met with ſcarce any difficulty from the 

rinces, whom he addreſſed on this occaſion. 
en his inveterate enemy, Geoffry Martel 
count of Anjoy, ſent kim a confiderable bo- 
dy of men; Guy, count of Ponthieu, fol- 
- towed his example; Euſtace, count of Bou- 

 Togne,- and the vicomte of Thouars in Poic- 
ron, joined him in perſon with their vaſſals. 
Howel, count of Bretagne, levied a body of 
five thouſand men, conſiſting of cavalry an- 
infantry, which he ſent under the comman 
of his eldeſt ſon Alan Fergant, attended b 
the Viſcounts of Leon and Dinam. Th 
Emperour Henry IV. and Philip I. of 
France; were minors, but on William's ap- 
plication- the imperial council iſſued out 4 
Proclamation allowing all the vaſſals of the 
empire to enter into His ſervicde. 
— A William was 4 vaſfal of the crowh of 
France, he entertained great hopes of more 
powerful aids from thence, than from any 
other quarter: But when he waited upon 
the king to requeſt his aſſiſtance, he was re- 
ferred to the regency, who inſtead of coun- 
tenancing his undertaking, adviſed him to 
* defiſt from it. The reaſons which induced 
them to this meaſure were ſuch as carry 
with them no ſmall weight, and ſhew that | 
they were perſons of ſome fore-ſight and ſa- 
gecity. They thought that the duke of 
| R 2 Nor- 


2 
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Normandy was already too powetful for a 


vaſſal; and if he added England to his other 
dominions would be an over-match for the 
crown of France; and that it would be ve 
impolitic to provoke the Engliſh, by ag- 
grandizing a race of norman princes, whoſe 
. increaſe of power would elate them with 
pride, and render them both dangerous and 
eternal enemies to the French monarchy.” 
It is no wonder then that William miſcar- 
ried in his application to the French regen- 
cy, notwithſtanding. he offered to hold his 
kingdom in vaſlalage from the king of 
France, Baldwin, earl of Flanders, his fa- 
ther-in-law, being thus hindered from aſ- 
ſiſting him openly, did it however under- 
hand, by ſupplying him with money, by 
ſecretly encouraging the French nobility 
take part with him, and by ufing all his in- 
tereſt among his own ſuhjects in Flanders 
for the ſame purpoſe. What contribated to 
render William's enterprize more ſucceſsfut 
than any other expedient, was the pope's 
declaration in his favour, who received Li- 
fieux, the duke's ambaſſadour, with the 
greateſt marks of favour, and readily grant- 
ed him whatever he requeſted in his maſter's 
behalf. The papal juriſdiction was not then 
eſtabliſhed 1 kingdoms, and Alexan- 
der II. thinking this à fair opportunity, | 
promoted William's enterprize with a view 


of 


of extending his own intereſt, For this pur- 
1 poſe; he ſent the duke a ring with * one of 
Peter's hairs in it, together with a con- 
ſecrated banner, and at the ſame time pub- 
liſhed a bull wherein he declared the juſ- 
ce of the duke's cauſe, and animated every 
ehriſtian power to aſſiſt him in making him- 
. felf maſter of the Engliſh throne. Harold 
was denounced a perjured uſurper, and eve- 
one, who oppoſed William's deſigns was 
clared to be'excommunicated. This de- 
claration had a very great effect on the En- 
— 228 who began now to think that 
arold deſerved the cenſure paſſed on him 
by his holineſs ; and being dazzled with the 
glare of papal varniſh, imagined that Wil- 
Fan prètenſions were founded in juſtice, 
and ſupported by reaſon. - The declaration 
had likewiſe a great effect on ſeveral brave 
men in all parts of Europe, who flocked to 
William's ſtandard, and panted for fame and 
glory under his auſpices. Nest 8 
So many perſons offered their ſervice on 
this occaſion, that the duke ſeemed to be 
diſtreſſed by their numbers. In order, how- 
ever, to render them ſerviceable, he ſelect- 
ed about ſixty thouſand veterans from the 
reſt; thinking them more than a match for 
any body of forces, that Harold could bring 
into the field againſt him. Although re- 
rr 2 ANTS wards 
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* s Wace's manuſcript hiſtory, p · 470, and 476. 
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men in his 
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wards and ſettlements in England were the 
only pay they expected for their ſervice, 
yet William's finances were ſo low, that he 


. was very much perplexed for money to pro- 


vide tranſports, and furniſh. his men with 
ſubſiſtence. In expectation of meeting witht 
the neceſſary ſupphes, he aſſembled the Nor- 
man barons in a diet at L'Iſle bonne, but 
after he had acquainted them with his in- 
tended expedition, after he had ſhown them 
that he was obliged to undertake it in vin- 
dication of his honour, and had endeavonr--. 
ed to animate them. by motives of glory, 
and the ſtrong probability of ſacceſs to be- 
come parties in his quarrel; he found them 


very cool in eſpouſing his cauſe. They re- 


fuſed furniſhing him with money for carry- 
ing on his expedition; alledging,“ Nor- 
mandy was ſo much exhauſted by his late 
wars, that if he ſhould not Need it would 
be impoveriſhed; and that if he did ſuc- 
ceed, it would become only a province to 
England.“ William, thus diſappointed of 
a public ſupply, was determined to borrow 


| wer of particular perſons. For this pur- 


poſe he applied ſeparately to the monied- 
—— and ſucceeded beyond 
his expectations. The nobility and mer- 


From the Chron. Norman. Cambden's Britannia, 
5 cexi. Gibſon's ed.. on, and Smiliei's tranſlation of 
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chants ſeemed to vie with each other in 


their reſpective contributions, inſomuch, 
that a ſum was ſoon ſubſcribed ſufficient to 
defray the charges of this expedition. The 
affair was at length reſumed again in the 
council, and carried by a wile of Wil- 
Fitzoſborne, count of Breteuil, and 


+ conſtable of Normandy. This nobleman 
had in the former diet declared ſtrongly a- 


ainſ the intended expedition, and in or- 

to convince the aſſembly, that they were 
under no compulſion to aſſiſt the duke, bold- 
I maintained, that though they were oblig- 
ed, as his vaſſals, to afift him in the de- 


fence of their own ag ougt yet they were 
e 


under no obligation, by their tenures, to 


ſerve in foreign expeditions. This popular 
and animated ſpeech ingratiated him ſo 


much, with the oppoſers of the enterprize, 
that they choſe him for their ſpeaker, and 
commiſſioned him to repreſent their ſenti- 
ments to the duke at their ſecond fitting. 
But how great was their ſurprize,, when, 
inſtead of urging the reaſons he had before 
made uſe. of againſt the expedition, they 


heard him declare in their name, they were 
ready to embark in it, and aſſiſt him with 


double the ſervice they were bound to by 


their tenures! This offer was immediately 


applauded by Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, Ro- 
bert, count of Montain, the king's bro- 


thers by the mother's fide, and by the ur 


wor — — ——— * 
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wards and ſettlements in England were the 
only pay they expected for their ſervice, 
yet William's finances were ſo low, that he 
was very much perplexed for money to pro- 
vide tranſports, and furniſh. his men with 
ſubſiſtence. In expeRation of meeting with 
the neceſſary ſupplies, he aſſembled the Nor- 
man barons in a diet at L'Iſte bonne, but 
after he had acquainted, them with his in- 
tended expedition, after he had ſhown them 
that he was obliged to undertake it in vin- 
dication of his honour, and had endeavour--. 
ed to animate them. by motives of glory, 
and the ſtrong probability of ſacceſs to be- 
come parties in his quarrel ; he found them 
very cool in eſpouſing his cauſe. They re- 
fuſed furniſhing him with money for carry- 
ing on his expedition; alledging,“ Nor- 
mandy was ſo much exhauſted by his late 
Wars, that if he ſhould not ſucceed it would 
be impoveriſhed ; and that if he did ſuc- 
ceed, it would become only 2 province to 
England.“ William, thus. diſappointed of 
a public ſupply, was determined to borrow 
money of particular perſons. For this pur- 
poſe he applied ſeparately to the monied- 
men in his En — and ſucceeded beyond 
his expectations. The nobility and mer- 
n cChants 


| From the Chron. Norman, Cambden's Britannia, 
p: ccxi. Gibſon's ed. on, and Smilici's tranflation of 
I», oltaire, P · 269. * 
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chants ſeemed to vie with each other in 


their reſpective contributions, inſomuch, 
that a ſum was ſoon ſubſcribed ſufficient to 
defray the charges of this expedition. The 
affair, was at length reſumed again in the 
council, and carried by a wile of Wil- 
Fitzoſborne, count of Breteuil, and 


- conſtable of Normandy. This nobleman 
had in the former diet declared ſtrongly a- 


ainſt the 1% apr expedition, and in or- 
er to convince the aſſembly, that they were 
under no compulſion to aſſiſt the duke, bold- 
ly-maintained, that though they were oblig- 
- ed, as his vaſlals, to afift him in the de- 


fence of their own 9 yet they were 


under no obli gation, by their tenures, to 


ſerve in foreign expeditions. This popular 
and animated ſpeech ingratiated him ſo 
much, with the oppoſers of the enterprize, 


that they choſe him for their ſpeaker, and 


commiſhoned him to repreſent their ſenti- 


ments to the duke at their ſecond fitting. 
But how great was their ſurprize, when, 


inſtead of urging the reaſons he had before 


made uſe. of againſt the expedition, ' they 
heard him FA 1 in their name, they were 
ready to embark in it, and aſſiſt him with 
double the ſervice they were bound to by 


their tenures! This offer was immediately 


applauded by Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, Ro- 
bert, count of Montain, the king's bro- 


thets by the mother's fide, and by the _ 
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de Longueville. Fitzoſborne not only pro- 
miſed for them, but animated them likewiſe 
to make good what he had proffered, by his 
own example; he offered to equip no leſs 


than forty veſſels, at his aw expence, and 
the whole aſſembly, aſhamed to contradict 


him, agreed to perform every article he had 
promiſed in their names. . and. 
The hopes of making a fortune in Eng- 
land, took place of all other conſiderations ; 
every one was ſtudious of recommending 
himſelf to the duke's favour ; the utmoſt di- 
ligence was uſed in equipping and manning 
the veſſels, which each of them had pro- 
miſed to furniſh, and a fleet, conſiſting of 
*eight hundred large veſſels, beſides three 
thouſand of a ſmaller kind, was fitted dut, 


with a diſpatch that ſurprized-and aftonith- 
ed. The rendezvous for this armament was 


appointed at St. Pierre. ſur Dive, where the 
army embarked. From thence it proceeded- 


to St. Valeri at the mouth of the Some, 
were it was detained by contrary winds. 


8 William, though thus po erfully ſup- 
rted, did not think proper to rely dp 
is own ſtrength in this expedition; he had 


already / incouraged Foſti's invaſion, and- 


having great connections in Norway, he had 
taken meaſures to ſtir up Harold Harfuager, 
or the Fair Haired, to fall upon the northern 
<3. 0a'f - 4 parts 
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yore of -England while he attacked the 
outhern.- For this purpoſe, Harfager, who 
laid a claim to the crown of England, ſet 
fail with a numerous fleet, which, when 
joined with Toſti's ſquadron, amounted to 
three hundred ſail. After their junction 
they ſailed up the Humber, and being op- 
E by the earls of Mercia and Northum- 

land with a raw and undiſciplined army, 
routed them at Fulford. In conſequence of 
this defeat Vork became a prey to the ene- 


my, and was taken by ſtorm. Harold, on 


receiving intelligence of Harfager's deſcent, 
put himſelf at the head of a body of vete- 
rg and had fitted out a fleet to __ 

im: but, though he made ſome forced 


' marches, could not come up *till five days 


after this diſaſter. The two armies meeting 
at Stanford-bridge, now called Battle-bridge 
in Yorkſhire, a bloody battle was fought, 
in which Harfager and Toſti were killed, 
and almoſt all their army cut to pieces. 
Thoſe who eſcaped to the fleet were in a 

reat meaſure indebted for their reſcue to 

e valour of a brave Norwegian, who ſingly 
defended the paſſage of the bridge on the 
Derwent, for three hours, againſt the whole 
Engliſh army, during which time he flew 
no ken 


than forty of their men with his bat- 
"os | tle-axe 


1 * Simeon of Durham ſays they amounted to ire han- 
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tle- axe, and was at laſt ſlain by an 
While the king was thus engag ped o 
his .adniirals — not leſs ſucceſsful at a; 
the Norwegian ſquadron was beaten, feverul 
of the ſhips that lay in the Ouſe were taken, 
and Olaff, the ſon of 'Harfa er, who was 
left to guard the fleet; was glad to capita. 
late; on condition of his being allowed to 
embark the ſcattered remains of the a 
on board twenty veſſels,” aud leaving: 
the ſpoil that had been _—_ behind him. 
The treaſure acquired by this victory was 
immenſe, if not 8 the gold of it· 
ſelf, was as much as ſeven ſtrong fellows 
could carry, and the reſt of the booty thr 
proportionable value. 

hough this action delivered the kingdom 
from a formidable enemy, it was not yet but 
of danger. The very conqueſt was not Jeſs 
detrimental to Harold's intereſt, than a de- 
feat might have been. The booty inſtead of 
being / diſtributed, according to cuſtom; 
among his men, as*the reward of their 


os | Dr. Campbell eee in his wed ding; arch 

this was one of the greateſt victories that we find record- 

ed by our hiſtorians ; for, in the, hegynping, of this 2 
ad conquered the Ork 

neys; and, indeed, conſidering the force with which he 

invaded it, there was no ſmall probability of his reduting 

England, By this defeat, the king entirely fruſtrated 


that deſign, " Campbell's navaf hiſt, vol. 1. p. e 
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- FOR motive indeed might. have 

ality, buti t was found at-laſt to be 

very tn policy. His view might have been 

to applx it to the. expences incurred by de- 

fe himſelf ag the Normans, — to 
carry on that war without layin pa 
chens on his ſubjects : — the ſoldi 

aſcribed it to avarice, and inſolence; looked 

on him as one who had robbed them: of their 


property and won cold in enen his 


Wige Harold was at Vork enjoying the 
of his victory: William asd from 
Valery, and landed at Pevenſay “ in 
| Suſſex the very; next day. fc: 1 
Though there was no enemy in view, the 
dabarkaton was made wich as much order 
and precautian, as if the coaſt had been 
ned. with ſoldiers. The duke, havin 
ſunk in the mud on his quitting his ſhip, 
Wann order | to i: papel 


| Orgs was 65680 U IVY is! deſcent. Hueld 
indeed had fitted out a conſderable fleet, computed at ſe- 
ven hundred fail, which cruiſed off the iſſe of Wight 
in order to 2 William 8 deſigna. But as the duke had 
n enterprize ſo long by reaſon. of contrary panes 
ing was led to think that he had A decli 

je: this ſurmize was confirmed, according to ſome au- 
thors, by eart Baldwin, who had been- applied to 
for ĩ ation, However, Harold's armament was diſ- 
perſed, and had quitted its ſtation for want of ns4 . 
and Harold hirgſelf had withdrawn all his forces from the 


Lea coaſts, 9 the Norman * | 


vaſion was 9 
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accident from being interpreted as a bad 
omen by the ſuperſtitious, cried out, as Ceſar 
did ona fimilar occaſion, ** + Tis thus that 


I take poſſeſſion of the country. This un- 
expected turn of the duke having its intend- 
ed effect on his army, he marched imme- 
diately to Haſtings, and, in order to deprive 
his men of all hopes of returning, or of 
ſafety, unleſs they conquered, t ordered his 
fleet to be burnt. - As the fortune of war was 
not in his diſpoſal, and he might poſſibly be 
ſubjeted to ſome unforeſeen incident, he 


built a fort at the place where he landed, and, 


when he came to Haſtings, built another 
there, in order to ſecure his retreat. After 
he had taken theſe precautions, he publiſhed 
a manifeſto, containing the reaſons which in- 
duced him to make his deſcent. N 
Beſides other motives, he declared he had 
come to revenge the death of prince Alfred, 
who had been murdered by Harold's father; 
to reſtore Robert, who had been unjuſtly de- 
rived of the ſee of Canterbury; and to take 
tisfaftion of Harold for having ſeized the 
crown in violation of his oath. 
The provifions he had on board his fleet 
being conſamed during his lying wind-bound 
+ This is the account of Wace's manuſcript hiſtory : 
but, according to William of Malmeſbury, it was one of 
the ſoldiers, who made uſe of this expreſſion. 
1 From the manuſcript hiſtory of Battel-abbey, in the 
Cottonian collection, at the Britiſa Muſcum, marked 
Demitian. A, 2. | TOS Pins You RD Ef 1 85 


at St. Valery, he gave ſtrict orders to his 
ſoldiers not to plunder the inhabitants, or de- 
ſtroy the country, for fear of being diſtreſſed 
by want; but concealed his true reaſons by 
telling them, ** they ought. to ſpare what 
would ſhortly be their own.“ | 
Harold having received advice of the 
duke's landing, marched with the remainder 
of his brave army towards London. His late 
victory over. a powerful enemy might per- 
haps have rendered him too confident of ſuc - 
ceis, and precipitated him into this raſh 
meaſure. The diſcontent which his late 
ſeizure of the booty had occaſioned had a 
very bad effect on his affairs at this juncture, 
and the greateſt part of thoſe, who had been 
diſguſted, deſerted him in his way to London. 
In order to prevent a general revolt, Harold 
behaved to ſuch of his ſoldiers as remained 
with extraordinary civility and generoſity ; 
and by ſending diſpatches to the nobility, 
repreſenting the £ | 
- their country, and he himſelf were expoſed, 
gained no inconſiderable recruits. 5 By that 
Vos. III. $ time 


& During this interval, as we are informed by Wace's 
manuſcript - hiſtory, one Robert a Norman baron ſettled 
in theſe parts, ſent the duke on account of Harold's vic- 
tory. aver the king of Norway, and his return from the 
north towards London ; adviſing him at the ſame time 


not to venture a battle with ſuch a numerous army of 


brave men, as the uſurper was bringing againſt him, but 
| to entrench himſcl, as ſtrongly as he could in his camp at 


ngers, to which they, 
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time he arrived at London, his army Was 
grown very numerous, and ſeemed to want 
nothin but refreſhment. ' © | 
_ "Whit Harold was in theſe j parts, he was 
joined by an ambaſſadvur from duke William, 
who propoſed his refigning the crown to his 
maſter, 10 ſuch e as incenſed him to 
ſueh a degree, that he could ſcarcely reſtrain 
himfelf from — — 1 e Bis 
late victory fill operated fo powerfully o 
his mind, that he replied to the duke”s Bug 
= oſal, it terms no leſs infolent than the meſ- 
andthreatened him very ſeverely, if he 
did 30 t evacuate his dominions immediately. 
whom Harold ſent with | 
his menaces, were received with great polite- 
neſs by the duke, and, notwithſtanding the 
urport of their commiſlion, diſmiſfed id 
no ſeſs civility. While theſe things were zi 
agitation, Harold made a general muſter 
his army, and finding his regiments A 1 
m Nee by the ſlaughter he ha 
ſuſtained i in his late battle with the Norwe- 
on s; partly ſupplied the vacancies by ſeve- 
5 AI from the nobility : and, 
; t though 
William, r od | 
too — to follow- ſuch timorous advice, returned for 
anſwer, that he was come into Englead to ſeck his 
enemy; that he put confidence in the valour of his 
froops, and did not doubt of his having his revenge 2 | 
Harold; -even though- he had but ten thouſand, — i 
fixty thouſand ſoldiere, or 9 
with him into the kingdom. ; 
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thongh forces were raiſing for lim ia moſt 


parts of the kingdom, 22 not ſtay. till 


eg joined him. || --, Netwithſtanding: his 
90 fidence of victory, he ſuffered. himſelf to 
2s. pegſuaded, by the lords of his council, be- 
fore he hazarded a battle, to ſend a meſſage 
to the duke, with offets to defray the ch 
of his expedition, if he would unmediately 
evacuate the kingdom. Thie meſſage was 
received by William with great contempt, | 
and od ASD in the following terms: that 
he (the duke) was not come over for his 
coin, but to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom, 
winch he had uſurped, in violation of his 
oath, and that nothin leſs than the whole 
would ſatisfy * ” Harold received this 
| 2 in a manner ſuitable to his character; 
highly incenſed at the contemptuous terms 
it was delivered in, and burning with en- 
gerneſs to attack the duke, though he was 
not as yet joined by half his ſupplies.“ Gyrth, 
a younger brother to the king, who was of 
_ a cooler 1 and a perſon of no leſs wiſ- 
dom and bravery, endeavoured all he could 
* him fr — * reſolution. He re- 
| preſented 


This account, which 1s contrary to PE OE moſt 
hiftorians, is taken from Wace's manuſcript. hiſtory. 

* ® Wace ſeems with great probability to introduce this 
interpoſition of Gyrth in this place, * Malmeſbury 
and others repreſent it as the effect of or intelligence 
brought by the ſpies, which Harold ſent to reconncitre 
the Norman army. 

my 
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preſented this ſtep as too raſh, adviſed him 
rather to waſte the country and carry off all 


the proviſions it afforded; perſuaded him 
to entruſt his army to his care, that he might 
attack the Normans if they offered battle, 
or to reſtrain them from foraging in order to 


ſupply themſelves with proviſions ; as he 
had 


not given his oath to William, he ur 
the expediency of this method from that 
<opic, and. concluded, that it was both po- 
litic and neceſſary for Harold to remain at 
London, in order to take proper meaſures 
to ſuſtain him in caſe the duke Rould be too 
ſtrong for him; but to ſtake his kingdom upon 
one battle would be not only extreme mad- 
neſs, but extreme folly likewiſe.“ Though 
all the Engliſh nobility approved of Gyrth's 
advice, though his mother joined her en- 
treaties to ſtrengthen the arguments of her 
fon; Harold rejected his brother's perſua- 
ſions with indignation, contemned the ap- 
probation of the nobility, and turned a deaf 
ear to the entreaties of his mother. Re- 


ſolved either to drive the Normans into the 


ſea, or to die in the attempt, he marched 
directly into Suſſex, entertaining a con- 


temptible idea of the duke's ſtrength, on 
account of his entrenching himſelf ſo ſtrong - 


ly, and remaining inactive, ſo long after his 


7 When he came within ſeven miles ow 
oh | 1 2 the 
+ From Wace's manuſcript. 
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the enemy, he took all the precautions of 
fituation that were neceſlary to prevent a 
ſurprize: with this view he encamped on a 
Milf which he enclofed on all fides with a 
large trench, leaving only three avenues 
open, and ordered his men to lye on their 
arms all night. | Ak | : 
The next morning he mounted his horſe, 
and went in company with Gyrth towards the 
enemy's camp, advancing to a convenient 
eminence near enough to diſcover the ex- 
actneſs of their diſcipline, the glittering- of 
their armour, and the great number of Laas. 
cayalry. . TI er 
Harold, finding from this view, that he 
had deceived himſelf with. reſpe&t to the 
ſtrength of the enemy, propoſed, on his re- 
turn to his camp, to retreat to London, in 
order to augment his forces: but was told, 
with ſome warmth, by Gyrth, that he ought 
not to have quitted that 6 hoo contrary to-the 
advice of his nobility, before his troops 
had been aſſembled; that it was too late to 
repent of his raſhneſs,, and as he had ad- 
vanced ſo far, his honour. was engaged and 
he muſt either conquer or be ruined; that to 
retire one ſtep without fighting, would look 
' like cowardice, would be interpreted as a 
flight, and attended with an entire loſs of 
1s reputation ; in fine, to attempt a retreat, 
in the 5 75 of the Normans, would animate 
them, while it difcouraged his own troops, 


12 


D 3 occaſion 


* 
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occaſion a general revolt, and endanger the 
loſs of his whole army. £ 
Harold convinced by theſe reaſons, 1 * 

firm to his firſt reſolution of attacking the 

Normans, or ſtanding his ground: but bein 

deſirous of knowing the exact number an 

diſpoſition of the enemy, ſent two ſpies into 
the Norman camp to get intelligence. The 
ſpies, however being diſcovered, were ſeiz- 
ed and brought before William: who un- 
derſtanding their employment ordered them 
to be carried all over his camp, that they 
might make what diſcoveries they pleaſed; 
pans. having entertained them very gene- 
rouſly, diſmiſſed them. | ; 
| 1 their return to Harold, they ſpoke 
highly in commendation of the duke's ge- 
neroſity; but ſeemed to deſpiſe his ſoldiers, 
whom they repreſented as a crowd of prieſts : 
a miſtake they were led into becauſe the 

Normans ſhaved their upper lips, whereas 
all the Engliſh except their prieſts, let their 

whiſkers grow. Harold laughed at their 

ſimplicity, and convinced them of their er- 
ror, by afſuring the ſpies, that it was the 
cuſtom of the Normans to ſhave their upper 
lips, and that from his own experience he. 
knew them to be a very brave people.” 
William, after the return of the ſpies, was 
willing to give Harold another inſtance of 
his r and, in order to prevent an 
effuſion of blood, ſent Hugh Margot, — | 
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of Feſcam, to oſter the king his choice, of 
the following alternatives: i. e. either to re- 
fign the crown quietly ; to hold it in vaſſa- 
lage from him; to decide their rights to it 
by ſingle pombat; or to refer the determi- 
nation of. their mutual claim to the pope. 
Harold, reje&ing all theſe propoſals, ſent 
away the monk in a hurty, bidding him tell 
the duke, that he would ſubmit the deciſion 
of his cauſe to God alone, This anſwet 
being repeated in the hearing of the Nor- 
man army, the barons grew impatient to come 
to action, and adviſed the duke to lead them 
to the charge before the king was joined 
by the 4, Londoners, William, notwith- 
' Randing their ardour, was refolved to try 
another expedient, in order to give a greater 
ſanction to his cauſe, and varniſh over his 
ambition with the colour of reluctanee and 
neceſſity. For this purpoſe, being attended 
with twenty men, he advanced in perſon, in- 
tending to offer Harold all the provinces of 
England, north of the Humber, and to ſecure 
all Godwin's pattimony to Gyrth, provid- 
ing they would conſent to cede the reſt of 
the kingdom to him; but in caſe of a refuſal 
to pronounce Harold a perjured lar, to de- 
clare all his adherents excommunicated: by 
the pope, aud to callerige them to a general 
engagement. Harold, ſeeing the duke ad- 
vance towards him with an intention to hold 


£44 mY v3 et à con- 
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a conference with him, ſent his brother 
Gyrth to him to receive his propoſals. On 
 Gyrth's return, the duke's offers were re- 
ported in a council confiſting of Engliſn 
nobles, who, were extremely terrified with 
the menace of excommunication, and, in 
order to ſave themſelves from ſo dreadful a 
curſe, adviſed Harold to come to an accom- 
modation. Gyrth, alarmed at the panic, 
which ran through the whole army like -a 
contagion, thought it was high time to ſtop 
it from ſpreading any further, and, with an + 
eloquence peculiar to himſelf, diſplayed to 
them the inevitable loſs of their lands and 
honours as the conſequence of their puſil- 
lanimity, affuring them that William had 
already granted them to his followers? Ha- 
rold, ſupporting his brother's arguments 
with promiſes of larget eſtates as a reward 
for their fidelity and valour, the. duke's 
propoſals were rejected with the greateſt 
8 and the *enfuing day was ap- 
pointed for a general engagement. 
The manner in which the two armies pa- 
ſed the night was very different; the En- 
_ glith ſpent it in jollity, drinking, revelling, 
and feaſting, to excite. their courage; but. 
the Normans, in prayers, confeſhon, and 
receiving the euchariſt. bins 
_ © Harold, who was far inferiour to the ene- 
* e WIT eee 
3 : 1 irn 
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for this inconvenience, by taking the ad- 
vantage of the ground ; and drew up his 
men 1n a column on the declivity of a hill, 
with a large ditch and a line of hurdles 
before them. His vanguard was compoſed 
of Kentiſhmen, || according to a cuſtom which 
had prevailed ever fince the Saxon heptar- 
chy, and the main body, + conſiſting of 
Londoners, was commanded by the ing 
and his brothers on foot. 1 
The Normans were formed in three lines, 
the firſt of which was compoſed of the troops 
of Bretagne, Anjou, le Maine, and Perche, 
and commanded by Allan Forgant, the 
count of Breteuil, and Roger de Montgo- 
mery : the ſecond of Poictovins and Ger- 
mans, under the command of * Charles Mar- 
tel, and a German prince; the reſerve, or 
rear, conſiſting of the braveſt 21 7 of Nor- 
mandy, were commanded by William in 
perſon. A ſtrong body of cavalry, armed 
cap- a- pee, were diſtributed in the wings, 

which were likewiſe lined with archers. 
| TA 3 

They were armed with halberts, pikes and targets. 
They likewiſe had the privilege of guardiog the 

king's perſon, Harold particularly cautioned them to 
keep cloſe together, telling them that breaking their 
ranks would be attended with inevitable ruin. 
Camden names him Geffrey Martel, * 

5 From the manuſcript of Wace, Huntingdon, and 
Diceto. Our ancient hiſtorians inform us, that as the 
duke was drefling for the battle, his eſquire, by * 
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| The Norman's, marching . with the 
e's banner at their head, in the at- 
5 on three ſides at once. allifer, a 
veteran ſoldier, advanced before the reſt, 
and ſung, according to their cuſtom, the 
famous ſong of Roland and the heroes that 
fell at Roncevaux, to rouſe the yalour of his 
countrymen. Having the duke's leave, he 
began the attack, by running one of the 
Engliſh enſigns through with his lance, and 
killing another with his ſword ; but, endea- 
Vouring to, diſpatch a third, he was killed 
himſelf After this the Norman archers diſ- 
charged a volley of arrows, which terrified 
the Engliſh, who were not uſed to that kind 
of weapons. Seeing their men fall on all 
ſides, 35 thought the enemy had pene- 
trated into the center of their army, and 
were not a little diſcompoſed in their imagi- 
nations. The Normans thinking this a pro- 
per time to purſue their advantage, charged 
them with great impetuoſity ; Put the La- 
glifh having cloſed their files, gave them a 


_ . warm reception, and obliged them to retire. 


After a ſmall reſpite, the enemy returned 
again to the charge with redoubled oy, 
2 . e and 


put on his armour with the wrong fide outwards; which 
the duke taking notice of, was willing to comply with 
the humour of the times, by looking on it as an omen, 
and, in order to animate- his men, ſaid, © that it was a 
fign that he ould change the ſtrength of his duke dom 
, ET 
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and were received by the Engliſh with 
equal firmneſs. The two armies were en- 
gage for ſome time hand to hand, bur the 

ngtiſh ſtill remained impenetrable ; the 
Bretons on the left wing of the Norman 
army fuffered very much Ly the enemies ja- 
velins, and, giving way, were puſhed into 
ſome covered ditches, The other corps, being 
ſeized with a fudden pannic, on a report 
that the duke was ſlain, were upon the 


gr of flying, had he not marched in haſte 
| the right to their affiſtance, and led 
them on agam to the charge, The Engliſh, 

elate with their little advantage, had; con- 
trary to Harold's order, quitted the hill, 
where they had the advantage of ground, 
in order to purſue the Bretons into the 

plain; as they had no cavalry themſelves, 
and were not armed to withſtand their at- 

tacks; William hrought up a body of his 
horſe from one of his wings, by which he 
cut off the retreat of two or three thouſand, 
conſiſting of Kentiſh and Efſex men, and 
put them all to the ſword. * He then march- 
ed with a body of one thouſand horſe againſt 
the Engliſh that kept their poſts, in v. to 
break their ranks, * was received with the 
ſame intrepidity as befere. Thus repulſed 
on all ſides, and in deſpair of prevailing 


by 


„ From a manuſcript, in the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury's library at Lambeth, marked Brutus, 
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by open force, he reſolved to have recourſe 
to ſtratagem. For this purpoſe, he cauſed 
his men to retreat on a ſudden and feign 
a flight: which the Engliſh taking for a 
real one, purſned them again into the plain, 
without any order or caution, As ſoon as 
the Normans thought. their confuſion great 
enough to ſecure their advantage, the 
faced. about, and, ſurrounding them with 
their cavalry, killed vaſt numbers of them. 
The remainder. of the Engliſh army reco- 
vered the hill, where they ſtill maintained 
their ground, and 1 a kind of Pha- 
lanx impenetrable to the whole force of the 
enemy, The Normans. however finding 
their attacks in vain, while the Engliſh re. 
mained in this fituation, had xzecourie a (ſe. 
_ cond time to their former ſtratagem, and the 
enemy, forgetting the loſs they had ſuſtain- 
ed: by their exceſs of valour, quitted their 
poſts again to purſue the Normans into the 
lain, who rallied their forces as before, 
d killed great numbers of them in their 
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